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California and Japan 


California, thru her Legislature and 
her Governor, utterly refuses to yield to 
the exprest wish of the President of the 
United States that a law against the 
Japanese should not be enacted and 
signed. They say their honor is at stake, 
and they. flout the superior national 
will. President Wilson says to Governor 
Johnson, Please do not sign it; and the 
Governor replies to the President, I will. 

This is a condition that could not oc- 
cur in any other respectable nation on 
the face of the earth. In France, the na- 
tional will would: be supreme over the 
will of any of the departments. It is the 
fault of our Constitution, which is so 
over-careful of the rights of states that 
it allows a state to provoke war, while 
forbidding it to make war. If a state 
does injury to a foreign nation, the 
nation cannot prevent it. It is perfectly 
powerless, as the present condition 
shows. But when a foreign nation is thus 
injured, it cannot complain to the state 
that has done the injury, or make repris- 
als or make war against it; it must com- 
plain at Washington, and Washington 
has to answer with all humiliation that 
she cannot help it. This is, as we said 
last week, a most painful and unfor- 
tunate condition, and it ought to be cor- 
rected by an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

Governor Johnson has the Constitu- 
tion on his side. Under it this most un- 
wise law can legitimately be enacted. We 
can find nothing unconstitutional in it. 
In words it is not against the treaty 
with Japan, which is as superior to state 


law as is the Constitution. The law for- 
bids the holding or leasing of land, ex- 
cept as allowed by the treaty. That need 
not have been put in, for if it were not 
in, the supremacy of the treaty would 
still remain. The courts will have to de- 
cide it, but we presume the decision 
would be that Japanese can own build- 
ings for manufacturing or mercantile 
business or for residence, but not for 
agriculture. 

The correspondence which comes to us 
shows the utter unreasonableness of the 
law. It is not needed. There is no such 
danger of the Japanese capturing Cali- 
fornia, as is pretended. A letter from the 
very center of that strawberry district 
occupied by Japanese shows how limited 
are their possessions of land and shows 
the hostility to the law of the white 
people there. 

There will be no war. Japan wants 
none and we want none. To fight across 
the Pacific would be no easy task. There 
is every reason why Japan should not go 
to war against us. What may happen, 
however, is the loss to us of the friend- 
ship of Japan and the special honor 
which she has given us among the na- 
tions. In his reply to the protest of 
Japan, Secretary Bryan makes it plain 
that this action of California must not 
be understood as that of the nation, 
which is as friendly as of old; he could 
say little more. 

The silly act of Arizona backing up 
California makes no diplomatic difficulty. 
That is a general law and its prohibition 
is against all aliens who do not announce 
their intention to become citizens, and it 
applies to all aliens, to English as well as 
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Japanese, and it affects few Japanese, 
but a good many Mexicans. Mexico 
would protest, if there were any Mexico 
now to protest. Why insult the nations? 
It is chiefly a lack of manners. 


Peace Conferences 


Three peace conferences have been 
held in the United States this month— 
the fourth American Peace Congress 
at St. Louis, the conferences in New 
York of the British and American na- 
tional committees for the celebration in 
1914 of one hundred years of peace, and 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

The Anglo-American Conference has 
proved a great success. A celebration is 
now fully assured which will profoundly 
affect not only the peoples of the United 
States, Great Britain and their colonies 
beyond the seas, but all the nations of 
the world. Me 

The various proposals that have been 
made, such as the establishment of 
scholarships, the interchange of profes- 
sors, editors and men of affairs, the’ erec- 
tion of bridges, monuments and roads, 
the rewriting of historical textbooks, 
have been referred to in our last issue. 
It seems to us, however, this century of 
peace furnishes to England and America 
an unparalleled opportunity to inaugu- 
rate a permanent, all-comprehensive, 
obligatory arbitration treaty, which shall 
insure henceforth eternal peace among 
the English-speaking peoples of the 
earth. We rejoice, therefore, that Mr. 
Bryan and Sir Edward Grey are at the 
heads of the foreign offices of England 
and America. No more sincere and de- 
voted friends of peace exist in the world 
today. 

The American Peace congresses and 
the Mohonk Arbitration conferences are 
now generally recognized as the most 
influential national peace gatherings in 
existence. The Peace congresses meet bi- 
annually and are supported by the recog- 
nized state and local societies of the 
country, about seventy in number. The 
St. Louis congress is the fourth to be 
held, the first having met in New York 
in 1907, the second in Chicago in. 1909, 
and the third in Baltimore in 1911. 

The Mohonk conferences have met for 
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the past nineteen years at the top of 
Mohonk’s precipitous mountains. Untii 
this year the 300 delegates assembled as 
the personal guests of Albert K. Smiley, 
and there in a three days’ session lis- 
tened to addresses by the foremost 
statesmen of the world on peace and 
arbitration. This year Mr. Smiley no 
longer greeted his guests. He died last 
December. But his younger brother- 
Daniel acted as host and proposes to 
carry on the conferences in the future as 
they have been in the past. We have on 
more than one occasion urged that 
Albert Smiley be crowned with the 
Nobel laurel. He probably had done 
more, directly and indirectly, for the 
peace of the world than any other Amer- 
ican. Men of good will can never repay 
the debt they owe to the Smiley brothers. 
If the resolutions at the St. Louis con- 
gress showed more courage and leader- 
ship than at Mohonk, the addresses at 
Mohonk were of a higher general level. 
Both congresses urged Mr. Bryan to ask 
the governments of the world to inaugu- 
rate at once the international prelim- 
inary committee to prepare the program 
of the Third Hague Conference in 1915. 
Mohonk urged the immediate establish- 
ment of the judicial arbitration court 
and the abolition of the right of capture 
of private property at sea. St. Louis ap- 
proved Mr. Bryan’s plan for standing 
international commissions of inquiry, 
which far exceed in importance the com- 
missions of inquiry created by the 
Hague conferences. St. Louis also urged 
the repeal of the Panama Canal tolls act, 
and failing that, arbitration. It came out 
squarely against the militia pay bill and 
those “insidious efforts to extend mili- 
tary training to the public schools, and 
to make naval recruiting stations of our 
colleges and universities.” It urged the 
President to negotiate with foreign 
Powers for an international agreement 
to arrest military and naval rivalry. 
The chief way to hasten the golden 
age of peace is to do between the nations 
what has already been done within the 
nations; that is, to enthrone reason and 
dethrone force as a means of settling 
disputes. These two conferences have 
fully seen the light, for the able ad- 
dresses and resolutions devoted most of 
their attention to the perfection of the 
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Hague conferences and courts, and the 
broadening of the principles of arbitra- 
tion and the extension of good will 
among men. 


No Dirty Compromise 


One of the most blessed results of giv- 
ing the ballot to women is that it will 
mean a fight to a finish against the hate- 
ful commerce of social vice in our cities. 
Men have created it, and good men have 
excused its existence, saying that it is 
hopeless to fight against it, that it at- 
taches to human nature, that it is the 
oldest of all professions—which it is not, 
for hunters and fighters and herdsmen 
and farmers were older—and that it will 
continue till the end of the world. There- 
fore, they say, make it as inconspicuous 
as possible, pen it in its own place, segre- 
gate it, and thus compromise with the 
admitted but necessary evil. 

But he who compromises with the 
Devil has already submitted to the Devil. 
He is already apologizing for the Devil 
and is his adviser and friend. Next he 
will damn the female victim and excuse 
and protect her destroyer. He reverses 
the order of responsibility and crime. 
This is the doing of men, and now that 
women have awakened to their power, 
they will compromise no more. It is their 
votes and influence that have decreed the 
total suppression by law of the evil in 
California, and their service will be pre- 
dominant in the States where as yet they 
have no vote. It is so just now in Chi- 
cago; it is so in Philadelphia. 

Oh, but we are told, do not drive these 
women out of their old haunts, where 
they have been protected by the police, 
for they will overflow into hotels and 
tenement houses and spread the corrup- 
tion. They cannot be a week at their vile 
trade in the tenement houses and hotels 
without it being known, and again they 
can be quarantined out of business. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Where it has failed in the past it is be 
cause there has not been the will to suc- 
ceed. A new determination is evident and 
the people will demand utter suppres- 
sion. 

But we are told that these women will 
flee from Philadelphia to Camden and 
Atlantic City. Then let Camden and 
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Atlantic City refuse to receive them, and 
torce them inco honest empioyments. 
imis is a crusade wnich must spread 
Over state and nation. ‘there must be 
combination; and yet every city and 
every state that conquers makes so mucn 
gain, just as it is in the other prohibi- 
tion movement. 

but we are told that it is cruel thus to 
treat these poor victims who must not 
starve. Who would have them starve? 
‘they will not be allowed to starve. Al- 
ready temporary homes are offered for 
those who cannot return, as many do, 
to their oid country homes, or can find no 
employment. Here the women are doing 
a good work. They have more mercy than 
the men have. It is pure mercy to get 
them, even to force them, out of this sad 
business into which they have been driv- - 
en by men’s deception. 

The greatest, the most startling moral 
movement before us is this new and 
sudden crusade against this old form of 
slavery. It has not yet reached the polit- 
cal platform, but it will be in all of them 
at the next elections. The women will put 
it there, for it attacks the pre-eminent 
crime against womanhood. They will 
stand no compromise. They will allow no 
excuse, no hesitation, no fear of failure, 
for there can be no paltering with this 
moral and social plague: “To doubt 
would be disloyalty, to falter would be 
sin.” 


The New Gospels 


It is rather curious that the American 
public should depend on a cabled abstract 
of an article in the London Times for 
information as to the contents of an 
ancient manuscript of the Gospels, pur- 
chased in Egypt by Charles L. Freer, of 
Detroit, edited by Prof. H. A. Sanders, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
printed in this country in facsimile and 
with full critical notes. It is a sumptuous 
volume and belongs to theological libra- 
ries. 

Readers must not trust to the headlines 
of even sober newspapers. It is hardly 
true that it adds verses to the Gospels, 
and yet it is true that it does contain an 
interpolation after verse 14 of the 16th 
chapter of Mark. This is interesting tho 
not very important, for, as the Revised 
Version indicates, the conclusion of 
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Mark’s Gospel, verses 9-20, while old, was 
not written by Mark, but was added by 
another very early writer to supplement 
the very abrupt ending of the Gospel at 
verse 8. It has been suggested by some— 
among them by Westcott and Hort—that 
the original ending of the Gospel, per- 
haps the last leaf of the manuscript, was 
lost in the first century. Two different 
endings are found in ancient manu- 
scripts, one which in the Revised Ver- 
sion is separated from the rest of the 
Gospel by a blank space, and another 
shorter one which we translate as fol- 
lows: 

But all the things which had been told tv 
those with Peter they immediately pro- 
claimed. And after these things Jesus him- 
self thru them sent out, from east to west, 


the holy and uncorrupted proclamation of 
eternal salvation. 


The authority for this second ending, 
altho it is ancient, is much less than for 
the usual ending. A few years ago a 
manuscript was found which ascribed the 
familiar ending to Ariston. This Ariston 
would appear to be identical with Aris- 
tion, mentioned by Papias as one of the 
earliest Christians known to him. He 
probably lived in the first century, and 
was a credible witness of the teaching of 
the apostles, as Mark was of that of 
Peter. 

The interpolation in the Freer manu- 
script after Mark 16:14 is not found in 
any other manuscript, and yet there is 
evidence that it was known to Jerome. 
After we are told in verse 14 that Jesus 
upbraided the disciples for their unbelief 
and hardness of heart because they had 
not believed those who had seen Him 
after He had risen from the’ dead, the 
manuscript continues by giving their 
apology, as follows: 

And they excused themselves, saying that 
this age of lawlessness and unbelief is un- 
der Satan, who thru the agency of unclean 
spirits suffers not the true power of God 
to be apprehended. 

“For this cause,” said they unto Christ, 
“reveal now at once thy righteousness.” 

And Christ said unto them, “The limit of 
the years of the power of Satan is not ful- 
filled, but is drawing near.” [Here the text 
is corrupt. ] 

“For the sake of those who sinned was 
I given up unto death, that they may re- 
turn unto the truth and sin no more, but 
may inherit the spiritual and incorruptible 
glory of righteousness in Heaven.” 
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This is, as we have said, an interpola- 
tion, most probably into the appendix to 
the Gospel of Mark, reported to have 
been written by Aristion. It was added, 
we may presume, when the early Church 
had begun to give up the expectation of 
the speedy return of Christ to the earth, 
as an explanation of his delay, and is 
valuable simply as a record of the change 
of view in a very early period. 

The Freer manuscript will be valued as 
one of the oldest authorities for the New 
Testament text, but it is of interest 
chiefly to those who classify the manu- . 
scripts by families, as Syrian, Constan- 
tinopolitan, etc., and who pursue textual 
studies rather than historical or theo- 
logical. We are very glad it belongs to 
this country. Russia possesses the Sinai- 
tic manuscript, Italy the Vatican, Eng- 
land the Alexandrine, and now this new 
discovery belongs to the United States. 
We thank Mr. Freer for securing it and 
giving it to the nation, to be deposited in 
Washington. Portions of the Old Testa- 
ment had previously appeared. 


Public Drinking Water and Health 


The laws that have been enacted in 
many states in the last year or two for- 
bidding the use of the common drinking 
cup or glass as formerly provided un- 
doubtedly make for the prevention of 
the spread of disease and are well calcu- 
lated to accomplish great hygienic good. 
As yet, however, conditions have not ad- 
justed themselves so as to prevent cer- 
tain abuses that might be even more 
dangerous to health than were possible 
under preceding conditions, and special 
precautions need to be taken to avoid 
them. A typical example of some of these 
evils occurred in connection with the 
large crowd assembled in Washington 
for President Wilson’s inauguration. In 
the early morning the soldiers at the 
great Union Station, impatient at the de- 
lay in securing the individual drinking 
cups provided by the vending machines, 
and perhaps a little vindictive over the 
necessity for paying each a penny for 
one, smashed the glass covers of the 
apparatus with their rifle butts and dis- 
tributed the cups. Later in the day, tho . 
there was an abundance of drinking wa- 
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ter, there was no means of obtaining it, 
and the crowd had to go thirsty. 

Under such circumstances, and it must 
not be forgotten that they develop prac- 
tically on every holiday near a large 
city, there are always sure to be unfor- 
tunate incidents of this kind, and unless 
special provision is made to meet the 
emergency there is danger of much more 
than merely the temporary suffering due 
to thirst, tho that may be bad enough. 
To make it difficult for men and women 
in large crowds such as this to procure 
water may be a serious menace to health 
besides involving certain ethical dangers 
thru the obvious temptation to drink al- 
coholic liquors more than would other- 
wise be the case. 

It is probably too much to expect that 
people will generally pay a cent for 
drinking cups every time they want a 
drink of water. There are many who 
hesitate even at spending that much 
money. On railroad trains such people 
can be seen any day, as a rule, using 
some of the paper cups that have previ- 
ously been employed by others. Almost 
needless to say, this is a much more dan- 
gerous practice than the common use of 
a drinking glass, for from the smooth 
surface of the glass any bacteria or other 
harmful products that are present are 
readily washed, while they cling rather 
more tenaciously to paper than to the 
smooth edge of the glass. Probably the 
best corrective would be the gratuitous 
provision by railroads of cheaper paper 
cups. As it is, certain of the railroads, 
especially in New England, are supply- 
ing such paper drinking vessels gratis 
to travelers, and thus all danger of pas- 
sengers re-using them is put out of the 
question. 

There are some rather dangerous 
abuses connected with the small drink- 
ing fountains that are sometimes sup- 
plied for stations and schools and insti- 
tutions in which the pressing of a spring 
gives a little jet of water from which to 
drink. Any one who has watched chil- 
dren in a school, or workmen in the 
hurry of the noon hour at a public foun- 
tain, or, above all, foreigners in a rail- 
road station, will have noted that many 
of them actually touch the portion of 
the apparatus from which the jet of wa- 
ter comes with their mouths. This, of 
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course, makes the newer state of affairs 
more dangerous than the former. It 
would be very difficult, however, to train 
the great majority of these classes men- 
tioned to drink without this contact. The 
fountains must be so arranged that con- 
tact and consequent contamination is 
impossible. 

These questions of a public supply ot 
drinking water without the danger of 
the spread of disease are very important. 
Last summer was the first in which laws 
to prevent the use of the common drink- 
ing cup were enforced in many states. 
For the coming summer we must put in 
practice the lessons iearned from expe- 
rience, and boards of health should be 
ready to suggest means to prevent the 
abuses that have been pointed out. It 
must, above all, not be made difficult for 
people to get water in abundance during 
the hot weather, for there are many 
physical as well as moral dangers con- 
nected with any limitation of this kind. 


Church Union 


Not this year do the Southern Presby- 
terians and the United Presbyterians 
unite. They have to refer to their presby- 
teries the plan they have agreed upon. 
They are very near alike, have the same 
government, and are both very conserva- 
tive in theology, and on the one matter 
of practice on which they differ, singing 
of hymns, the plan allows liberty, the 
only basis of union anywhere. 

That three Presbyterian assemblies 
should have agreed to meet in Atlanta is 
evidence that union is in the air. There 
may be a hitch in the proposed union of 
the German Reformed Church with the 
Northern Presbyterians, for there are 
those on the Reformed body who think. 
their natural alliance is with certain 
other bodies of a freer government, such 
as the Congregationalists, but the latter 
have been too busy for six years with 
schemes of centralization to be able to 
give attention to the more important 
matters of Church union. It is to be 
hoped that this interruption will be end- 
ed at the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil next October, and that they can get to 
better business soon. 

The conferences of the Episcopal com- 
mittee on unity with unofficial delegates 
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from other denominations have contin- 
ued, and The Churchman has printed the 
provisional. agreement with the Disci- 
ples. This has raised a storm among the 
Disciples, for the plan included a quasi 


approval of the Apostles’ Creed, while | 


the Disciples are very stiff on denying 
the value of any basis except the Bible. 
Then the agreement included the accept- 
ance of bishops or some such superin- 
tendents, definitely consecrated; and that 
the critics have so severely assailed that 
the Disciples who accepted it have has- 
tened to show that there was in the 
agreement no promise to approve it. 
They met their brethren with all Chris- 
tian charity, but bound neither them- 
selves nor any one else. 

The Episcopal commission had a meet- 
ing last week with seven Congregation- 
alists, equally unofficial, and presented to 
them the basis of union as it had suf- 
fered various amendments in sessions 
with the other denominations, and no 
difficulty was met until they came to the 
article which required that the ordina- 
tion of ministers should be by three 
ministers and a bishop, and the conse- 
cration of bishops by three bishops. To 
that they refused to be bound, standing 
on liberty, and believing that it involved 
the imposition of a superior order of 
bishops, having functions that could not 
be borne by others of the clergy. On this 
matter the conference concluded without 
an agreement. 

We must learn the old lesson that the 
only basis for union is liberty on matters 
of difference, even as Paul insisted at 
the first council in Jerusalem. 


Guatemala’s Debt 


One aim of what was called dollar di- 
plomacy during Mr. Taft’s term was to 
enable Central American and West Indi- 
an. republics to pay their just debts. 
When the Wilson Government turned a 
deaf ear to the appeals of Guatemala, 
this did not necessarily indicate repudia- 
tion or abandonment of the preceding 
Administration’s policy. 

Guatemala borrowed several millions 
in London many years ago, promising 
that her export tax on coffee should be 
used in paying the interest. It was so 
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used for two or three years, but then the 
payments were discontinued. For fifteen 
years the bondholders have received 
nothing. When Great Britain recently 
demanded interest, Guatemala asked our 
Government to protect her. Why should 
it have intervened? Guatemala has been 
at peace for some years and is able to 
pay. 

A British cruiser’ was sent to one of 
Guatemala’s ports, and then the debtor 
yielded. Interest payments from the cof- 
fee tax have been resumed. The Taft - 
Government never sought to prevent en- 
forcement of a just obligation in Santo 
Domingo or elsewhere. It would not have 
held that Guatemala should not be re- 
quired to pay interest on a loan. It might 
have given aid to promote honest collec- 
tion of the owing country’s revenue, or 
might have assisted the debtor to negoti- 
ate a new loan, if one were greatly need- 
ed. This is what it sought to do in Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. 


Governor Sulzer’s Fight 


When William Sulzer became Governor 
of New York there was some doubt in the 
public mind as to his attitude toward 
those in the State who exerted the most 
powerful influence in his party. We refer 
to Charles F. Murphy, the Tammany 
leader, and those associated with him 
either in the great city or elsewhere. Mr. 
Sulzer had for many years represented in 
Congress a Tammany district. Therefore 
it was said that he must have been in ac- 
cord with the Tammany leaders. Some 
remembered, however, that on one occa- 
sion, when those leaders attempted to 
force his retirement, he fought them suc- 
cessfully, winning because the Demo- 
crats of his district liked him and be- 
lieved that he had been a faithful and 
efficient representative. 

No one entertains a doubt now as to 
his attitude toward the Tammany boss. 
The Democratic platform, on which he 
was elected, demanded a state-wide pri- 
mary law and pledged the Legislature to 
adopt such amendments as would. sim- 
plify and perfect existing statutes relat- 
ing to primaries. At the recent session 
a primary bill was passed which Gov- 
ernor Sulzer vetoed, denouncing it as a 
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fraudulent makeshift. His own bill the 
Legislature rejected. Whereupon he 
called a special session and began to fight 
for the passage of a bill like that which 
had been thrown back to him. 

All who have followed his-course since 
this special session was called will admit 
that he is a fighter. He has planned a 
campaign, procured the aid of many of 
the strong men in the state, and is 
straining every nerve to win, because, as 
we believe, he is convinced that the legis- 
lation he demands is needed in the inter- 
est of honest politics and good popular 
government. Among those who will as- 
sist him are Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Mitchel 
(whom the President has made Collector 
of the port of New York) and Mr. Mc- 
Aneny, the president of the city borough 
of Manhattan. 

In his public utterances concerning 
this contest he is frank and emphatic. He 
does not hesitate to use the names of Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Barnes, the latter being 
a well-known Republican leader. We 
cuote passages from a signed statement 
published a few days ago: 


I appeal to the people of New York to 
support me in this fight. They must choose 
between the Governor they have elected and 
the bosses, like Murphy and Barnes, who 
fear direct primaries because their political 
character, their ability, their mentality and 
their political honesty cannot stand the 
searchlight of publicity. The vast majority 
of the people of New York, irrespective of 
parties, are in complete sympathy with 
state-wide direct primaries. I appeal to all 
of them, to all honest men who want to see 
their state rescued from the slough of cor- 
rupt politics. The will of the people cannot 
be freely exprest if they have to vote for 
candidates picked out by corrupt bosses— 
mere tools of invisible government. Let 
every man who values his vote join with me 
to drive the bosses out of business. The 
only people who fear direct primaries are 
those who are in politics for plunder and 
those who hope to gain special privileges 
from invisible government; men who are 
but the creatures of other men and not the 
servants of the people. 

The session of the legislature that has 
just ended has made one thing plain. Every 
voter in the state now knows that Murphy, 
on the Democratic side, and Barnes, on the 
Republican side, between them hold the 
legislature of the state in the hollow of 
their hands, and that the elected represen- 
tatives of the people do not dare to vote 
according to their consciences or according 
to what they know the le want, unless 
permitted to do so by the bosses. The rea- 
son is that they know they can never be 
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renominated, under the existing convention 
system, except by the favor of these same 
bosses. 

Those who would subvert the powers of 
government to rsonal advantage and 
special privilege find their greatest oppor- 
tunities to do this evil work in the dark 
manipulations and hidden deals of political 
conventions. These conventions must go. 
They are repugnant to the spirit of pro- 
gressive Democracy. It is the scandalous 
failure of state conventions faithfully to 
reflect the sentiment of voters; it is the 
brazen deals and the open trading by which 
the people’s interest has so often been bar- 
tered and the people’s will so often de- 
feated, that have at last aroused the people 
of this state to the imperative necessity of 
real state-wide primaries. 


We are going to have them. As Governor 
I am going to lead this fight and I am going 
to stay in it till it is won. I know the pow- 
ers that I have; I know the agencies at my 
disposal. All of those powers that I can 
honestly use, all of those agencies, will be 
used to defeat and crush the Democrats 
who are attempting to make the Democrat- 
ic Ly of New York a political hypocrite . 
and to place it on a pedestal of public scorn. 

This indicates that, as we have said, 
the Governor is an earnest and vigorous 
fighter. His foes in his own party are be- 
ginning to see it. Some of them have re- 
cently lost unofficial positions of political 
influence. Others are turning from the 
old leadership which he denounces. And 
he is fighting for a good cause, in the 
state which contains nearly one-tenth of 
the country’s population. It is a contest 
which must excite in other states the in- 
terest of all who would promote honest 
popular government and the downfall of 
bosses. The Governor and his associates 
deserve their sympathy and aid. 


The Rockefeller Foundation 


The endowment, which is to receive a 
hundred million or more dollars, and is 
to control Mr. Rockefeller’s beneficences, 
has received its incorporation from the 
Legislature of New York, after Congress 
had refused to incorporate it, altho all 
the safeguards which ingenuity could de- 
vise had been put into the bill. We are 
very glad this is done. It assures a good © 
use for a large gift, which might other- 
wise have been wasted on pleasure and 
display. 

Its value to the world depends on the 
objects to which the income is to be de- 
voted and to the intelligence and good 
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purpose of the men who will direct the 
expenditure. Both seem secure as any- 
thing can well be. The purposes are good 
and the control is in safe hands. 

The object to which the income of the 
fund will be applied is stated in the more 
general terms: it is “to promote the well- 
being of mankind thruout the world.” Mr. 
Rockefeller cannot tell now what will be 
desirable a hundred years hence, and so 
he puts no dead hand on his money. In 
accomplishing this object the foundation 
may use research and publications, estab- 
lish and maintain charitable, benevolent, 
religious, missionary and public educa- 
tional activities thru agencies already 
established and otherwise. There is no 
restriction here. It can aid education in 
Louisiana or in Persia. It can carry on 
medical research or it can finance peace. 
It can explore Greenland or exterminate 
rattlesnakes, or saloons, or brothels. It 


- can pension Presidents, or Senators, or 


authors, or mothers. It could aid and pro- 
tect Liberia or Turkey, when threatened 
by a creditor nation, or it can establish a 
mission to civilize the Moros of Minda- 
nao. No taint can attach to the money; 
and the field is wide, and there is no 
limit to the call for the use of the income. 
It will be easy to spend four or five mil- 
lions a year, and yet much ignorance and 
wrong will be untouched. 

And the men in charge can be trusted. 
They are both intelligent and altruistic. 
They are Mr. Rockefeller himself and his 
son, who is devoted to the correction of 
social evils; President Judson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Flexner, director 
of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research; Frederick T. Gates, chairman 
of the General Education Board; Jerome 
D. Greene, one of the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard University; Starr J. Murphy, 
member of the General Education Board; 
ard Wickliffe Rose, general agent of the 
Peabody Education Fund. They are men 
who have been connected with Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s educational and benevolent organ- 
izations, and are all tried and wise men. 
They are men of large views and broad 
human sympathies, and will perpetuate 
the services to which the money has been 
consecrated. 

Thus is the custom benefiting the 
world by which unusual wealth is given 
back to the advantage of those who were 
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partners in its creation. Such an examp.e 
did Smithson make, and Girard, and Pea- 
body; until, as larger accumulation be- 
came possible, Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Rockefeller have joined in the happy 
rivalry of unparalleled benefactions. 
Great wealth involves great responsibili- 
ties, which can never be met by those 
whose outlook is confined to one’s own 
household and the keeping up of a family 
name. 


One Small College 


That the small college would again 
come into its own and would continue 
to hold its own, notwithstanding the 
growth of the great universities, has not 
generally or seriously been doubted 
among those close to the educational 
situation. The small college has its own 
distinctive work to do and at no time 
for a generation or more has the Amer- 
ican small college of the better sort 
shown so much vitality as it exhibits 
now. It is concentrating its activities 
upon essential things. It is notably im- 
proving the quality of its teaching; and 
especially it is taking more seriously 
than ever before its responsibility for 
character building in the student body. 
That this improvement all along the line 
is attributable, in large measure, to a 
wholesome standardizing pressure exert- 
ed by the great educational foundations 
is frankly recognized. But other influ- 
ences—spontaneous, generous, voluntary 
—have codperated, and these, happily, 
are becoming every day more varied and 
effective. Most interesting, as an exam- 
ple, is the form which the movement to 
create a fitting memorial to the late John 
Bigelow has assumed. Instead of the con- 
ventional monument, his friends and 
admirers will build at Union College, 
from which he was graduated in 1835, 
and of which, for many years before his 
death, he was the oldest living alumnus, 
a John Bigelow Hall, devoted to the 
studies he loved—history, politics and 
literature—and will found a John Big- 
clow professorship of political service. A 
remarkable bodv of men makes up the 
committee in charge, namely, Oswald 
Garrison Villard. of the New York Even- 
ina Post. the treasurer, to whom contri- 
butions will be sent; Joseph H. Choate; 
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Justice Charles E. Hughes, of the United 
states Supreme Court; J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Henry Fairfield Osborn, George A. 
rlimpton, Eliphalet Nott Potter, Andrew 
Carnegie, Elihu Root, John L. Cadwal- 
sauder, Joseph E. Ransdeil, and President 
.-ichmond, of Union. 

Union College, founded in 1795, and 
therefore one of the venerable colleges, 
has had a curiously interesting history 
as a pioneer in educational movements 
that have made good. A Christian col- 
lege, it took the lead, as its name was 
intended to proclaim, in a liberal policy 
of emphasizing the essentials of reli- 
gious life that make for unity of social 
service among the denominations. First 
to recognize the educational value and to 
foresee the practical importance of natu- 
ral science, it established a scientific 
course leading to a B.S. degree of aca- 
demic value equal to the older A. B. Its 
school of civil engineering is known the 
world over for the thoroness of its train- 
ing, and now, in the field of electrical 
engineering, it offers, in connection with 
the works of the General Electric Com- 
pany as an unrivaled laboratory, and 
under the instruction of Dr. Steinmetz, 
the wizard of electro-physics, unique 
opportunities. ' 

In these experiments, Union has not 
sacrificed the humanities. It is indeed 
best known as the alma mater of men 
distinguished in literature and in public 
life, among them John Howard Payne, 
the author of “Home, Sweet Home,” to 
whose memory the beautiful gateway 
stands at the campus entrance; Lewis H. 
Morgan, of the class of 1840, whose stud- 
ies of “The League of the Iroquois,” 
“Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity 
in the Human Race,” and “Ancient Soci- 
ety,” laid the foundations of modern 
ethnology; John Bigelow, William H. 
Seward and Chester A. Arthur. 

That the college of such achievements 
and such men should inspire affection 
and loyalty and hold public confidence is 
in the natural order of things, and there 
are hundreds of small colleges, scattered 
thruout this great land, each of which, 
in its own way, has “deserved well of 
mankind.” Let us indulge the hope that 
the example which has been set by the 
friends of John Bigelow in thus identi- 
fying the memory of a great man with 
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the college of his love and veneration, 
may extensively be imitated. 


Belgian Immigration 


Closely following the strike in Bel- 
gium, we learn that a company of lead- 
ers, including many capitalists, have 
come over to America, and have bought 
titty thousand acres of land in the center 
of Florida. The purpose is to divide the 
purchase into small farms and carry on 
agricultural work with the intensive 
thrift for which the motherland is fam- 
ous. In Belgium six hundred and fifty 
people to the square mile are well fed 
and enjoy more comfort than one-fourth 
that number in other parts of Europe. 
It is a sort of immigration that we 
heartily welcome, and we are glad that 
the flux turned toward the United States 
instead of South Amer.ca, where the 
better part of European migration has 
found an outlet of late. 

Florida will not quarrel with them in 
behalf of “Crackers,” or tourists, or 
negroes. No better investment could be 
made than to sell these Belgians all the 
land they want, at the lowest possible 
figure, for home making, and rent them 
as much more as they can use. It is the 
shortest and easiest way of closing the 
discussion about “undesirables” from 
Southern Europe, and it may tend some- 
what to relieve the fear and fret con- 
cerning Orientals. When some one com- 
plained to Lincoln about troublesome 
politicians, he replied that the only way 
to deal with politicians was to set off one 
class. against another. Instead of fight- 
ing foreigners who are of a low grade, 
or making the whole country uncom- 
fortable for ourselves as well as them, 
is it not possible that our best policy is 
to make them prosperous homesteaders, 
fusing one class with another and Ameri- 
canizing them in the resultant. We could 
take care of one-half of Belgium and of 
Holland, and we are not sure but a large 
slice of Japan at the same time would 
help us along in the way of thrift and 
industry. The absorbing of foreigners 
goes on much more safely as well as 
readily when several sorts or races are 
fused. So far we have been able to infuse 
the resultant with considerable of the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Golden Rule. 
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In Brief 


We have a letter from Frederick Roy 
Martin, Assistant General Manager of the 
Associated Press, as to an article by Mrs. 
Older in THE INDEPENDENT in which she 
declares that the public has known little 
about the strikes in West Virginia “because 
the sources of information have been in the 
hands of the operators,” and because the 
provost marshal at the trial of Mother 
Jones was the Associated Press correspon- 
dent. Mr. Martin declares that “the provost 
marshal was not the Associated Press cor- 
respondent and never had been,” and, furth- 
er, that an inspection of the thousands of 
words sent by its correspondents during 
the strike will show that the news was cov- 
ered “amply, accurately and fairly.” 


What a curious thing it is to be a negro! 
There was J. W. White, D. D., editor of the 
Georgia Baptist, a newspaper, who died 
the other day and is praised as a noble and 
leading negro. But he was white by name 
and white in skin. He never knew that he 
had any negro blood. He thought it likely 
that he was as a cast-off baby, adopted by 
a@ negro woman and grew up as a negro 
and with negro sympathies, of course. A 
drop of negro invisible blood is usually 
supposed to be prepotent over thirty one- 
thirty seconds of white blood. It is to laugh. 


It often takes a long time to get a case of 
substantial justice thru our courts. The 
Maryland legislature enacted in 1904 a 
“grandfather” law which excluded negroes 
from the vote in municipal elections. Now, 
nine years later, a district court, three 
judges sitting, has declared the law uncon- 
stitutional. A similar decision by another 
Maryland circuit court some years ago still 
awaits action on appeal. In the present 
case, curiously, one of the judges who de- 
clares it unconstitutional was chairman of 
the committee which prepared the act. 


A woman, Mrs. Cora W. Stewart, is su- 
perintendent of schools in Rowan County, 
among the mountains of Kentucky. She 
thinks it possible to eliminate all illiteracy 
in her county. The teachers made a list of 
all illiterates, a thousand or more of them, 
and interested them in “moonlight schools.” 
In two years the number of illiterates has 
been reduced to a few hundreds, and they 
plan to wipe out the last vestige of illiter- 
acy by the end of the year. That is a prac- 
tical plan. It will work. 


Our Post Office Department does its best 
te prevent the circulation of lottery matter 
in the mails, but when circulars are sent in 
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plain sealed envelopes it is not easy to de- 
tect them. A Danish lottery concern is send- 
ing such circulars here and they have come 
to us mailed from Berlin and Frankfort in 
Germany, apparently to escape action 
against them in Denmark. As with the 
horse-racing business in this country all 
devices must be used to escape the law. 


The one organization that plainly utters 
violence and war is the Industrial Workers 
of the World. Haywood is rejected by the 
Federation of Labor and the Socialists. It 
is the speakers of the I. W. W. that threat- 
en to put cities in darkness, and we know 
what that would mean; they threaten to 
wipe Paterson off the map if they do not 
get their way. They are enemies of society, 
and their leaders have no right to complain 
when imprisoned for inciting to riot. 


Secretary Lane is right in asking that 
the Government should build and operate 
railroads in Alaska. New York State owns 
the Erie Canal; the nation owns the Pana- 
ma Canal. Most other civilized nations own 
railways. We own railways in the Philip- 
pines. Private capital cannot profitably 
open up such a territory as Alaska. 


We guess that the proposal laid before 
Congress, as in the interest of peace, by a 
Congressman from Texas, that we should 
cede to Great Britain the panhandle strip 
of Alaska along the sea-coast which we 
purchased from Russia is not likely to go 
any further, unless it is to take the form 
of an exchange of territory. 


General Chang is visiting England on 
the opium business. He says that in China 
the British prestige is falling because of 
opium. America, he tells them, gave them 
back the Boxer indemnity, and gave them 
recognition, while Great Britain gave them 
opium. But Great Britain will give it no 
more. 


We are glad to record to the honor of the 
present British Government that it has de- 
cided that India shall no more impose 
opium on China. That wrong will end for- 
ever. But China agrees to take over the 
20,000 chests of opium now lying in the 
treaty ports at the rate of 2000 chests a 
month, 


The Swiss have just amended their con- 
stitution by putting sanitary power into the 
general government instead of localizing 
it in the cantons. The object is to make it 
possible to check tuberculosis, cancer, goitre, 
puerperal fever and feeble-mindedness. 
More centralization, and more benefit. 
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Japan in 1913 


The Influence of the Late Emperor—Progressive Tendencies—Religious 
Co-operation—Commercial Advance 


By Dr. Daniel Crosby Greene 


For many years THE INDEPENDENT published a yearly survey of progress in Japan. Until his 


death two years ago Dr. DeForest al 


ways wrote it. We are pleased now to have it written by Dr. 


Greene, the dean of the missionaries in Japan.—EpiTor.] 


The one event of the past year which 
has overshadowed all others has been 
the death of His Majesty Mutsuhito, 
who will take his place in history as 
Meiji Tenno, or as we should say, the 
Emperor Meiji. 

The time has not come for a just esti- 
mate of the part which the late Emperor 
played in the national government. The 
profound reverence for his person and 
time-honored custom alike have led to a 
strong emphasis upon him as the deter- 
mining factor in all the great questions 
which have arisen since the Meiji Era 
began. No Sidney Lee has appeared, per- 
haps none will ever appear, to portray 
the Emperor as he revealed himself to 
those who stood nearest to him, and the 
information which reaches the people is 
fragmentary. He led an isolated life, and 
while many in high position speak confi- 
dently of his deep interest in public 
affairs and his administrative influence, 
an intelligent man whose name has an 


. honorable place in the official calendar 


as a direct appointee of the Emperor, 
when asked what this influence was, re- 
plied, “We do not know.” 

It is reported on excellent authority 
that the Emperor himself believed in his 
own divinity, and that when the anarch- 
ist plot was discovered a year and more 
ago, he wished to save the men who had 
sought to take his life, saying it was 
more his fault than theirs, for he had 
not protected his divinity as he ought. 

It is quite generally believed that 
altho he rarely took the initiative in 
governmental affairs, yet since his for- 
mal sanction was essential to the valid- 
ity of all important measures, he did 
give a certain steadiness to the public 
policy; for only with the greatest reluc- 
tance would he recede from a decision 
once made. 

Certainly few monarchs have been 


more widely or more sincerely mourned 
than Meiji Tenno. His name will always 
be associated with an era of the great- 
est interest, not merely to the historian, 
but to the student of ethnic psychology 
as well; for the key to the history of the 
Meiji Era will be found in what the late 
Professor James called “energy-releas- 
ing” thoughts which lay back of all the 
changes culminating in New Japan. The 
very chiefest of these, the new concep- 
tion of the value of the individual, has 
opened up the path to advancement be- 
fore the humblest in the land and un- 
locked stores of latent energy whose 
ripest fruit is not yet seen. 

The new Emperor is believed to be of 
a widely different temperament from his 
illustrious father. During his youth and 
early manhood he was sadly handicapped 
by illness, but of late years his physical 
health has greatly improved. He is un- 
derstood to desire to lessen the rigorous 
etiquet which has hitherto character- 
ized the court and to approach more 
nearly the life of a European sovereign. 

The dramatic close of General Count 
and Countess Nogi’s life must needs be 
recorded. It is difficult to strike the right 
note here. On every side men speak ten- 
derly of their memory; but there is a 
wide conviction in thoughtful minds that 
their suicide was a not unnatural, but 
nevertheless a sad mistake. Their graves 
have been visited probably by hundreds 
of thousands, both young and old, and 
their death has formed the text of many 
an impressive sermon on loyalty and 
patriotism; but after all it has awakened 


‘a strong protest on the part of men 


whom the nation is more and more 
recognizing as the prophets of the new 
era. 

The resignation of Marquis Saionji on 
December 5, occasioned by the insistence 
of the Minister of War upon a, plan for 
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creating two new army divisions, involv- 
ing an increase of the army by, say, 
20,000 men, to be stationed in Korea, has 
led to a bitter struggle. What attitude 
the new Premier will assume toward the 
question is not yet known. 

On the resignation of Marquis Saionji, 
there was much difficulty in selecting a 
successor. Count Terauchi (pronounced 
Tera-uchi) was thought by many to be 
the natural choice, in that he was the 
most prominent among the so-called 
bureaucratic candidates; but it was 
made very clear that the Seiyu Kwai 
(The Society of Friends of Constitu- 
tional Government, that is, the Liberal 
party), which has an undisputed major- 
ity in the Diet, would organize a strong 
opposition. Hence, after much discussion 
among the Elder Statesmen and the re- 
jection of several proposed alternatives, 
it was decided that Prince Katsura must 
again become Minister-President. 

Prince Katsura, on the death of the 
late Emperor, had been made Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal and Chief 
Counsellor to the new Emperor, and had 
retired, finally as was believed, from 
politics, but in the emergency he con- 
sented to try his hand once more. On 
taking office he recognized the fact that 
he must win to himself a strong follow- 
ing in the Diet. Accordingly, while not 
stating with distinctness his position 
regarding the increase of the army,.the 
question which occasioned the fall of his 
predecessor, he declared a policy which 
in the main was apparently not less lib- 
eral than that of the Liberals them- 
selves. In this way he attracted to his 
standard a number of prominent men 
who were undoubted radicals, and sought 
to create a new party. 

This program belongs properly to the 
history of 1913, but it may be said in 
passing that while for a time Prince 
Katsura appeared to have a fair chance 
of success in creating a new party which 
should control the Diet, yet in spite of 
his liberal platform he did not draw to 
himself any considerable number of men 
from the Liberal camp. On the contrary, 
for reasons not yet fully known, the hos- 
tility to his movement assumed a most 
bitter character, which revealed itself in 
the deplorable riots of February 9. The 
resignation of Prince Katsura followed 
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and Admiral Count Yamamoto has been 
ordered to form a new Ministry, but so 
far he has not succeeded. Whatever may 
be the success of Count Yamamoto, it 
would appear that the influence of the 
Genro (Elder Statesmen) is waning and 
that something approaching the British 
system of parliamentary government 
must before many years prevail; for the 
traditions of the Imperial House cannot 
readily be harmonized with the German 
system of constitutional government, 
which requires a more public exercise of 
imperial functions than Japan has seen 
for many centuries. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
this contest should assume this energetic 
form when the liberal movement in 
Great Britain and the Progressive move- 
ment in the United States, not to speak 
of other lands, are gaining such power- 
ful headway. In all these countries, 
whatever may be the specific measures 
immediately in view, the main purpose 
is to bring the government into more 
direct connection with the will of the 
people. It is a new illustration of the 
fact, abundantly illustrated before, that 
Japan is, for good or ill, rapidly yielding 
herself to the great world-waves of 
thought and feeling which dominate the 
countries of the West. 

The so-called Three Religions Confer- 
ence, held in February at the suggestion 
of the then Vice-Minister of Home 
Affairs, Mr. Tokunami, one of the most- 
respected of the younger men in official 
life, was a serious attempt to induce 
Shintoists, Buddhists and Christians to 
recognize their common responsibility 
for promoting the moral well-being of 
their country. There was no thought of 
asking any one to abandon cherished be- 
liefs or to enter into engagements which 
would hinder the propagation of one’s 
own religious principles. As the result of 
extensive travels, Mr. Tokunami had 
been convinced of the important part 
which religion has played and still plays 
in the life of Western lands, and espe- 
cially was he impressed by the value of 
the reinforcement which it gives to the 
ethical movements of the day. This rein- 
forcement he and his associates wished 
to secure for Japan in much larger 
measure than hitherto. 

The conference was attended by repre- 
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sentatives from all the prominent reli- 
gious bodies in Japan, excepting the 
Eastern branch of the Shin sect of Bud- 
dhists. The Western branch, or perhaps 
one ought to say the parent stock, from 
which the Eastern was an offshoot (tho 
today they are of almost equal strength), 
cordially codperated. Naturally the value 
of such a conference is not susceptible of 
definite measurement; but one is justi- 
fied in the belief that frictions have been 
relieved and that a feeling of mutual 
respect is gradually taking the place of 
the old-time distrust among these widely 
differing bodies. 

Incidentally the conference embodied 
a recognition of Christianity such as it 
has never received before. While no spe- 
cial advantage has perhaps accrued to 
the Christian churches in the large cen- 
ters of population, in the country dis- 
tricts evangelistic work has of late been 
less hampered by local prejudices. 

An alleged conspiracy on the part of 
a large number of Koreans against the 
life of the Governor-General, Count 
Terauchi, which had been under investi- 
gation since the latter part of 1911, has 
attracted much attention during the past 
year. As the result of the preliminary 
examinations, confessions of guilt on the 
part of 106 persons were reported to the 
court of first instance; but at the public 
trial all but seven retracted their con- 
fessions, claiming that they had been 
extorted from them by torture. The re- 
maining seven asserted that the so-called 
confessions were made, not under physi- 
cal torture, it is true, but under pressure 
and misapprehension, and that their 
statements had been perverted. These 
also denied all complicity with any plot. 
All were convicted, but immediately ap- 
pealed, and the result of the appeal will 
undoubtedly be known to the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT before this article 
appears.* 

There has been much severe and ap- 
parently just criticism bestowed upon 
the lower court; for, while perhaps not 
overstepping the technical limits of its 
legal powers, it would appear to have 
been extremely arbitrary in the exercise 
of its discretion, in that it limited itself 
almost exclusively, so far as evidence 





*The release of. ‘all but six of the defendants on 


appeal was noticed in THE INDEPENDENT for March 
27, 1913.—Eprtor. 











was concerned, to the records of the pre- 
liminary examination and the statements 
of the defendants, who were not, it is 
understood, allowed to avail themselves 
of any supporting evidence in the con- 
duct of their defense. It is a pleasure to 
report, on the other hand, that the appel- 
late court, which has nearly concluded 
its proceedings, has not only listened 
with very great patience to the not 
always relevant statements of the de- 
fendants, but has allowed large liberty 
to their counsel, both as regards the 
summoning of witnesses and the presen- 
tation of their pleas. This procedure has 
won no little praise from all sides. 

If we turn to business affairs, we have 
to note a foreign trade totaling yen, 
1,145,920,000; 7. e., imports, 526,980,000, 
and exports, yen, 618,940,000. The in- 
crease over the previous year was, for 
imports, yen, 79,540,000, and for exports, 
yen, 105,130,000. The import of raw 
cotton alone rose to the unprecedented 
amount of yen, 200,000,000, an increase 
of yen, 50,000,000. As regards domestic 
trade, the year passed quietly, but ap- 
parently with a larger volume than ever 
before. The marked feature was the 
extraordinarily high price of rice, which 
during the latter part of 1909 had fallen 
to $1.10 per bushel, but which last year 
for.a time stood at $2.50. The crop was 
above the average and this naturally led 
to a decline in price; but it would appear 
that the causes of this abnormal condi- 
tion of the market are too deep-seated to 
be overcome by any increase of produc- 
tion to which Japan can reasonably look 
forward, and that her people must. 
gradually accustom themselves to a diet 
in which rice will take a secondary place. 

This account of the year should not 
close without reference to Captain Frank 
Brinkley, R. A., who died in Tokyo Octo- 
ber 28. He came to Japan in 1868 as an 
officer of the legation guard of the day, 
but soon after was engaged as instructor 
in the Naval College. Since 1878 he had 
been editor of the Japan Mail. As an all- 
round student of Japanese affairs he had 
no superior, and as an authority on cer- 
tain departments of art he had won a 
world-wide reputation. He was a sincere 
friend of Japan and he fought her bat- 
tles with unflinching loyalty. 


Tokyo, Japan, 


Starve the Fly 


By Richard M. Winans 


The national slogan of last year was 
“Swat the Fly!” And it was‘’a good slo- 
gan, too; as a “slogan.” 

For 1913 the seemlier and more prac- 
tical slogan of “Starve the Fly!” has 
been adopted by the National Committee 
of Fly Fighters. 

. Under the anti-fly crusade to be waged 
during the fly season of 1913 some really 
effectual results will surely be accom- 


paper publicity, and all this dragged the 
fly into a merciless limelight. 

But Mr. Edward Hatch, Jr., of New 
York City, chairman of the fly-fighting 
committee of the American civic Asso- 
ciation, and originator of the Swat the 
Fly campaign, has consistently main- 
tained that in all the fly-killing contests 
the total number of flies killed in any one 
year never exceeded the number which 


DUMPING CITY REFUSE IN SUBURBAN LOTS 


One way to rid a town of a nuisance is to drive the nuisance out to find a home in 
another town. One way of ridding your back yard of refuse and rubbish would be to throw 
it over into the yard of some one else. That’s what the two enterprising people shown in 
the picture are doing. The legend on the wagon shows the outfit to belong to a certain Third 
avenue (New York) “contractor.’’ His contract in this instance was to clean up the accu- 
mulated filth from some back yard. He is carrying out his part of the deal by hauling the 
debris to the back yard of a suburban section, within gunshot of a thickly populated residence 
district. The load consists mostly of fine manure, together with rotting vegetable matter of vari- 
ous kinds. In a recent laboratory examination of city stable manure it was found that it aver- 
aged more than 15,000 fly eggs and maggots per pound, or approximately 30,000,000 per ton. As 

1e fly comes to maturity in twelve days there would be about fifteen broods during the fly 
season, or a total possibility of 450,000,000 flies for every ton of exposed and untreated stable 
manure. Decomposing vegetable and animal matter furnished an even more kindly incubator 
for the pest. No clean-up of fly-breeding material is complete unless the refuse is either 
burned, put under ground or treated with some of the several cheap chemicals to render it 
proof against fly-egg incubation. 


plished. It is along the right line. It will easily could have been bred in a small 


more nearly attain the end really sought. 
The “Swat the Fly” campaigns of recent 
years convincingly achieved the original 
purpose. That was signally to attract 
public attention to the fly as a deadly 
plague; to stimulate worth-while work in 
the destruction of breeding places; to 
inaugurate a campaign for better sanita- 
tion. The fly-swatting activity of former 


years resulted in widespread public agi- 


tation, which in time secured for these 
crusades a general and very liberal news- 
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pile of stable manure or like refuse in a 
few weeks. 

Those most vigorously engaged in the 
local anti-fly crusades thruout the coun- 
try in recent years soon learned how ut- 
terly futile it was merely to swat the fly. 
Altho it worked out well enough in the 
annihilation of some millions of individ- 
ual flies, it was sadly lacking as an 
effectual means of extermination. The 
anti-fly crusaders early discovered that 
to accomplish this end meant the oblit- 
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eration of all material in which flies 
breed. And since this is foul, germ-laden, 
disease-incubating filth, its complete re- 
moval or destruction means .a:reform in 
sanitation; better sanitation means im- 
proved health. 

It was at this point, by the way, that 
the fly. provided proof in himself that he 
was really created for a purpose. And 
that purpose is only now being under- 
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discovered gave their staid New England 
consciences a decided shock. 

They found that their champion had 
not been swatting flies at all according 
to Hoyle. On the contrary, this inventive 
youngster had been cheerfully breeding 
flies for the competition. He had actually 
established a private fly farm of his own. 
The crop was audaciously disposed of in 
lump consignments to the unsuspecting 
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ICE CREAM IS MADE NEXT DOOR TO THIS STABLE 


Both on the same floor—and without a partition between the two. At 468 1-2, on a New 
York City street, the man and boy are wanes at the open door of a horse stable. At 468, 


before which stands the truck, ice cream 


ie in a room connecting with and not par- 


titioned from the horse stable. The ations | of. flies which breed and feed in the manure and 
filth of this stable can go from their dinner among the excreta in the stable direct into the 
ice cream plant for a tasty dessert; incidentally carrying with them to deposit on cream and 
utensils all manner of unspeakable filth and dangerous disease germs, which later find their 


way into delicious ice cream sodas, sundaes, etc. 


stood. Instead of being the evil we have 
in recent years been taught to consider 
him, he is an agent for good. He is a 
danger signal. The very presence of flies 
indicates unsanitary conditions. Fly- 
spread disease is a just punishment for 
not heeding the fly’s warning. 

To return to the swatting. The accred- 
ited world’s champion, Master Earl C. 
Bousquet, the twelve-year-old lad who in 
1911 won the first prize in the Worcester 
(Mass.) contest by catching a total of 
three bushels of flies, numbering 1,220,- 
000 specimens, turned in a full quarter 
of a bushel of flies in the evening of the 
last day of the contest. The local fly- 
fighting committee was later informed 
that some of the children engaged in fly 
swatting had resorted to methods not 
strictly fair; also, that it might be well 
to investigate the means employed in fly 
collection by the “champion.” What they 


contest committee. He had located his 
fly farm on an out-of-the-way public 
dump of considerable extent. Over its 
area he distributed large quantities of 
decaying fish and offal, together with 
much vegetable refuse from the markets. 
His object was not only to attract 
swarms of flies to his farm, but also to 
provide an ideal breeding place, as well 
as to furnish suitable material for feed- 
ing the maturing broods. 

The Worcester campaign extended 
from June 22 to July 12, ample time in 
which to secure two full broods of flies, 
the last possibly a hundred times greater 
than the first. With ready-made window 
screens he constructed house-like cages 
over the foul mass to imprison the ma- 
tured hatches. To harvest his crop was 
no more difficult than obtaining the $100 
prize. 

Quite naturally comes the question as 
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to how many other champion and near- 
champion fly “swatters” employed the 
same or similar methods to secure rec- 
ord catches. As a matter of fact, many 
of the swat-the-fly promoters of the cit- 
ies found that the liberal cash prizes 
obscured the legitimate end contemplat- 
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tion in an all-the-year-round fly-breed- 
ing climate! It should be considered, 
however, that Dr. Gorgas’s anti-fly cam- 
paign was not one of swatting. He sim- 
ply created a condition in the way of 
sanitation that actually precluded the 
breeding of flies. 


LUNCH WAGON AND GARBAGE CANS IN MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


A lunch room and a garbage can, filled with reeking, ill-smelling refuse in various stages 
of decay, do not offer an appetizing prospective. Particularly is this true where flies are 


constantly and uninterruptedly passing back and forth between the decomposing v 


and 


animal matter in the garbage cans and the food cooking in the kitchen, displayed on shelves 
or served on the tables. In an examination made at the Storrs (Conn.) Experiment Station, 
6,600,000 germs of various kinds were found on a single fly trapped while feeding about a 
swill barrel. Swill is a greatly diluted germ container as compared with decomposing garbage. 
It would be interesting to know how many millions of germs were carried by each fly of the 
thousands feeding about the garbage cans in the picture when they passed from the cans to 


add a finishing touch to their repast on the viands being served in this Mt. 
wagon. Hundreds of barrels of garbage in varying degrees 


Vernon lunch. 
of decomposition were found stand- 


ing uncovered on the sidewalks of the few streets traversed by the writer in this suburban 
city. If Mt. Vernon has an ordinance requiring garbage containers to be covered, the citizens 
are apparently unanimous in their disregard of it. 


ed. This, of course, was to get the entire 
community interested in fly extermina- 
tion. It was found, however, that when a 
few of the swatters had gained a big 
lead others became indifferent to the 
contest and did almost nothing more 
during the season. 

Altho the various campaigns were not 
so effective as expected nor as presented 
in press publicity, the general result was 
to attract public attention to the danger- 
ous character of the housefly, and to pro- 
mote a definite resolve to plan further 
and more effectual means for its exter- 
mination. 

Other ways are better. A Pennsylva- 
nian returning from the Panama Canal 
makes the interesting statement that he 
found no mosquitoes there, and that he 
saw only five flies during his stay in the 
Canal Zone. And this remarkable condi- 


Another instance of flyless surround- 
ings is that of a small club having a 
summer resort in an isolated location in 
the mountains. As it was closed during 
the winter all the season before, flies 
were frozen out. There was not a fly on 
the premises in the spring of 1912. Nor 
did any appear until a half dozen were 
carried there on the horses taking up the 
summer parties. These flies were imme- 
diately killed, and during the season all 
stable manure, sewage, garbage and 
other refuse was treated with chemicals 
or burned to prevent fly breeding. The 
premises were ‘actually flyless for the 
entire summer. It was demonstrated that 
where no filth exists there are no flies. 

Bearing in mind that flies do not or- 
dinarily travel more than 100 to 500 
yards from the place of breeding, except 
on animals, trains and such carriers, 
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the club will this year employ automo- 
biles and motor trucks for the transpor- 
tation of its members and supplies. 
And this leads to a statement of the 
obvious; that the increased use of the 
automobile will make for a decrease in 
flies. As horses disappear from a com- 
munity there will be fewer breeding 
places for this dangerous plague, and 
such places can be more easily and ef- 
fectively dealt with. The removal of ani- 


- mal manure from the stables of. cities 


and farms at least once a week, and the 
destruction, chemical treatment or like 
disposal of all other decaying matter in 


.which flies breed, would eventually in- 


sure a flyless country. 

Of 107,973 officers and men composing 
ninety-two regiments, records of which 
were carefully studied by investigators 
during the Spanish-American War, there 
were 20,738 cases of typhoid fever, or 
almost 20 per cent, of which 1,580 died; 
this being nearly 87 per cent of the to- 
tal deaths among the men observed. Of 
the 223,225 men in active service during 
that time, 2192 died of typhoid fever. 
In this period there were 285 men killed 


by the enemy. In most of the cases under 
') observation the infection could be traced 
. directly to the fly as the carrier of the 


typhoid germ. 

When the regulars encamped in the 
Northwest left for Georgia the Fifteenth 
Minnesota was detailed to clean up 
camp. Within twenty-four hours thirty 
members were stricken with typhoid 
fever, and fifty during the week. Twen- 
ty of these men died. Myriads of flies 
swarmed in the deserted company 
streets. They carried particles of the de- 
cayed refuse into the mess tent, along 
with the typhoid germs. 

A different story is told in a recent 
letter from Major J. C. Manley, U.S. A., 
who was chief surgeon to 4000 troops 
campaigning in Texas during summer 
months: “No typhoid fever occurred in 
this camp; and practical fly-fighting was 
the one measure to which we attributed 
this success.” A strong statement this, 
and a condition not impossible to create 
elsewhere. But Major Manley did not 
fight flies, as flies. He fought against 
fly-breeding filth. Having eliminated 
that, there were no flies to fight. He had 
proved that it is easier not to have a 
million flies than to get rid of one. 
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Applying the last three instances to 
conditions in the home, it is easy to un- 
derstand the suggestion that a fly in the 
dining-room generally precedes the 
nurse in the sick-room. Also, that a fly 
in the kitchen may be as fatal as rough- 
on-rats in the pantry; and that a fly any- 
where is an active and efficient solicitor 


_ for cemetery lots. 


Screening the house against flies is al- 
ways advisable. In most cases it is ab- 
solutely necessary to guard against the 
pest. But screening and swatting are 
only remedial. measures. To effect a rea- 
sonably effective cure of the fly plague, 
other and more radical methods must be 
adopted—and continued, with thoroness 
and persistence thruout the season. And 
all such methods must be founded in 
cleanliness; in perfect, practical sanita- 
tion. 

Swatting is a useless and more or 
less thankless task; a waste of energy, 
no matter how well directed. Don’t swat 
the fly! He is an efficient sanitary ba- 
rometer; a dependable danger signal. 
Remove the conditions that make his 
presence possible. 

Enact laws and pass ordinances in 
village, city, county and state, making 
compulsory the removal, destruction or 
proper chemical treatment of all waste 
and refuse in which flies breed or on 
which they feed. Make the tenant equal- 
ly responsible with the property owner. 
Then enforce such regulations. Provide 
adequate punishment for the offender. 
Make the first offense a fine at least, to- 
gether with the costs of the action and 
the actual expense incurred by the au- 
thorities in properly cleaning up and dis- 
infecting his premises, to stand as an 
assessment against the property. And 
for the second offense? Put him in jail. 
Or, better still, on the “chain gang” of 
the sanitary or clean-up department un- 
der the board of health, where he can 
learn scientific methods of sanitation in 
a concrete way. 

Amend the slogan of 1912. Give it 
practical purpose. Make it one that will 
get at the foundation of the fly pest. 
While one fly is being swatted, millions 
are breeding in every neglected garbage 
can, manure heap and filth dump in the 
land, country and city alike. 

Starve the fly! 
New York City. 





Men We Are Watching 


By a Washington Journalist 


William Jennings Bryan 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 

We all know Secretary Bryan. His 
name has been a household word, his 
face a fireside companion everywhere, 
for goodness knows how long; and yet 
we are watching him today—pretty well 
all the world is watching him—with a 
curiosity and an anxiety suggesting that 
we never heard of him before. Why is it? 
We all know that he was born in Salem, 
lll., some fifty-three years ago, college 
educated and a graduate of the Union 
College of Law, Chicago, with a handful 
of degrees. We know that from 1891- 
1895 he was a member of Congress. We 
know that in 1894 he came mighty near 
being elected . United States Senator 
from Nebraska. We know him as the 
orator, the writer, the dictator of one of 
the great political parties, the manipu- 
lator of national conventions, the mar- 
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AT HIS DESK IN 


velous campaigner, the indefatigable 
advocate of various propositions, the im- 
perial loser. But—we have not known 
him as a ruler. We have not known him 
established in power, holding our na- 
tional affairs in the hollow of his hand. 
We have tested his preaching for years, 
approving or disapproving—it did not 
matter except for making conversation. 
But now we have got to test his prac- 
tising. : 

Mr. Bryan is the same cordial, demo- 
cratic, affable man that he was years 
ago when, a struggling boy lawyer, with 
trousers too short and sleeves too short 
and both shining, he made a fiery speech 
which won for him his first nomination 
to the House of Representatives. Except 
that he has grown very bald and in- 
creased in weight he has changed pre- 
cious little with the years—and is good 
for many more. He gives you the same 
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firm, friendly handclasp that he gave you 
when he was a candidate, but there is an 
almost imperceptible yet potent change 
in it and him. You feel instinctively that 
the hand holding yours has also the 
same firm grip upon the helm of the ship 
of state; that the eyes, looking smiling 
into yours, are also fixt upon definite 
ends which he proposes to attain; that in 
the soft, low, musical voice there is an 
undertone repeating “I am Secretary of 
State,” and you know instinctively that 
while Mr. Bryan occupies that office he 
will be the Secretary of State, with all 
and everything which the term implies. 

In home affairs his policies will be 
pleasing to some and displeasing to 
others—anything else would be impos- 
sible with such a man as Mr. Bryan. In 
foreign affairs, upon the great and per- 
haps the most important question— 
world peace—his position cannot be 
doubted or questioned. He is for peace— 
possibly even to fighting for it. He has 
not so much faith in the obligations of 
arbitration treaties as some, but he firm- 
ly believes in maintaining peace, and he 
has a plan in view which will be pro- 
posed before long which he believes will 
improve upon the present efforts toward 
universal arbitration. 


Senator Simmons 


CHAIRMAN OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

We have learned to stand in awe of 
the powerful Finance Committee of the 
Senate. Aldrich was chairman of it, and 
a line of politicians before him who 
made the wheels go round right merrily. 
And now Simmons of North Carolina is 
chairman, and it is within conservative 
truth to say that since his appointment 
—hardly two months ago—he has been 
making wheels go round in a way 
to startle even some of the hardened 
engineers of the past. He has the new 
tariff on his hands—more of a task, 
this time, than has often fallen to the 
lot even of. the seasoned engineers. Not 
a few are watching him and wondering 
if he can accomplish it. So much one may 
say, at least: that he has a commanding 
grip on the majority of the Finance 
Committee, and that he calmly proposes 
to “expedite” matters, in a way tempt- 
ing one to confidence that he will do it. 


SENATOR F. M. SIMMONS 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 


He is a strong advocate of the secret 
caucus as the place to thrash out party 
differences, with the final conclusions of 
the majority binding upon the party. He 
has won more than one victory along 
this line already. 

Senator Simmons is a small man, but 
powerfully built, with the accumulated 
dignity in carriage and demeanor of 
twelve years in the Senate and two in 
the House. He has dark hair and mus- 
tache, just touched a bit with gray; for 
according to the calendar he is fifty- 
eight—tho he does not look an hour past 
fifty, or even that. He is quiet and delib- 
erate to the limit, except when on his 
feet on the floor of the Senate. He is 
as pleasant a man to meet as one finds 
anywhere. He is a Southern gentleman, 
completely. All of which tempted some to 
be surprised when those who knew him 
best made him chairman of the great 
Finance Committee. But more and more 
it will become evident that they knew 
what they were about. The man who can 
manage the still hunt well is the man 
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who manipulates committee and caucus eyes are fixt on him. He is chairman of 


—and eventually the Senate. 

North Carolina swears by Senator 
Simmons—and she knows him well. He 
is a serious, thoughtful man; not quick 
in coming to conclusions or expressing 
them, but with the courage to stand by 
them when they are reached. In the 
course of his career in the Senate he has 
several times taken positions well in ad- 
vance of the more cautious and timid 
and defended them to victory. He has 
well earned the reputation of being pro- 
gressive and has stood on the firing line 
in several progressive movements when 
the man at the front took serious 
chances if he was not farseeing and self- 
reliant, as well as fearless. It begins to 
appear to those most interested that it is 
a case of the right man in the right 
place when Simmons appears as chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee. 


Hon. Robert Lee Henry 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM TEXAS. 

All over the country you hear of 
“Bob Henry, of Texas’; outside as well 
as on the floor of the House interested 


ROBERT LEE HENRY, M.C. 
Chairman of the House Committee on Rules. 


the all powerful Committee on Rules, 
and the “mighty three” who ran the 
Rules under the Cannon administration 
came no nearer to knowing how, and do- 
ing it, than does “Bob Henry of Texas,” 
tho he has only been at it since the great 
upheaval. He stands among the foremost 
of progressive Democrats, and as head 
of the potent steering committee was 
directly responsible for the Money Trust 
investigation, the Shipping Trust inves- 
tigation, the Steel Trust investigation, 
and the Sugar Trust investigation, mak- 
ing remedial legislation possible; while 
by special rules his committee made it 
possible to secure the passage thru the 
House of the parcels post bill, the immi- 
gration bill, the bill for the publicity of 
campaign contributions, the anti-cotton- 
futures bill, the Webb interstate liquor 
shipment bill, and other measures 
branded as distinctly “progressive.” 

Mr. Henry is a Texan born and bred, 
valedictorian of his class at the South- 
western University of Texas; a lawyer 
from the ground up, with the experience 
of three years as Assistant Attorney- 
General of the state, and as mayor of 
Texarkana before coming to Congress. 
He has served continuously in Congress 
for seventeen years, and for the last two | 
terms was elected without opposition. He 
is a little past fifty, but has an almost 
boyish manner and a frank cordiality 
indorsed by a low, particularly pleasant 
voice and smiling face, which are not 
only disarming, but likely to throw one 
off his guard who has not noted the firm 
mouth, the keen eyes and high forehead. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Rules is a firm friend of Secretary 
Bryan and has often vigorously defend- 
ed the secretary’s ideas on the floor of 
the House, where he is a fearless and 
defiant fighter. The Administration leans 
on “Bob Henry of Texas” for some im- 
portant “steering” thru this Sixty-third 
Congress, and those who know him are 
convinced that it will not be disappointed. 

Socially Mr. Henry is a charming man 
to meet. He is not one who is consist- 
ently looking for trouble. On the con- 
trary, he has many friends wholly out- 
side of party lines who “love the man 
even while they hate his idols”; and the 
better one knows him the more easily he 
understands the fact. 





The Newest Frontier 


Athabaska Landing—An Outpost of Civilization 
By Gardner Richardson 


{Mr. Richardson, who writes this article, was until recently assistant publisher of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. He resigned his position in October and spent three months in travelling thru_ the 
i He is now connected with the banking house of White, Weld & Co., of New 


York.—Eb1rTor. 


The Anglo-Saxon race is a race of 
pioneers. No sooner is a country of pos- 
sibilities discovered than there is a rush 
of fortune seekers to the new land of 
promise, The great rush to California in 
1849, to our own West in the last half 
century and to Alaska in 1898, are ex- 
amples of this movement to the frontier. 
The latest, and possibly the last, great 
frontier to attract the pioneer and ‘set- 
tler is the Canadian Northwest. 

Until recently the development of this 
section has been held back on account of 
the universally accepted theory that it 
was a land of snow and ice, as unsuited 
for settlement as similar latitudes in 
Labrador and Siberia. A fortunate few 
discovered twenty years ago that this 
theory was a fallacy, but the world at 
large has only within the last five years 
begun to appreciate the unlimited possi- 
bilities of this country. 

Until the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
came to Alberta in 1884 this province 
was an uninhabited region, except for a 
few trappers and ranchers. When the 
steel had been laid almost to the foot of 
the Rockies the engineers decided to lo- 
cate a town, and placed a box car beside 
the track on the site of the present city 
of Calgary. How the box car site grew 
into a city of 70,000 people in less than 
thirty years is a development unparal- 
leled in history. 

The land around the box car was 
divided into lots, which were offered to 
_ the public at $250 each. A few rash 
speculators purchased, and when they 
were able to sell for $500 a few months 
later they considered themselves fortu- 
nate. In the meantime a few stores had 
been built and Calgary was assuming 
the appearance of a small frontier town. 
At first the development was slow, but 
once started the rate of increase was 
* phenomenal. The following are the offi- 
cial census figures for the population: 


The fortunes made in real estate have 
been enormous. As an example, one of 
the original $250 lots near the box car 
sold recently for $250,000. This lot, how- 
ever, had passed thru fifty or more dif- 
ferent hands and many persons had 
shared in the profits. A few of the early 
settlers, who had the wisdom and ability 
to hold their property, have in recent 
years been able to sell at figures that 
rendered them independently wealthy. 

It was my good fortune to visit Cal- 
gary in November, 1912, but unfor- 
tunately I arrived twenty-eight years 
after the railroad. The city was like 
many in the United States, with paved 
streets, electric lights and trolley cars. 
To the north, however, was a country 
only recently opened. The city of Ed- 
monton, 290 miles northward, is in 
about the same stage of development to- 
day that Calgary was five years ago. 
And to the northward still is the town 
of Athabaska Landing, the farthest 
point to which the railroad has been 
pushed. : 

Instead of following twenty-eight 
years behind the railroad, as at Calgary, 
I was only four months behind it at 
Athabaska Landing, for the railroad ar- 
rived in August and I in December. A 
glance at the accompanying map will 
show the location of Athabaska Landing. 
It is in approximately latitude 55 north. 
A similar latitude on the Atlantic coast 
would run thru bleak and uninhabited 
Labrador. And here lies the secret of the 
whole difference between eastern and 
western Canada. The warm streams of 
the Pacific Ocean warm the coast of 
British Columbia as effectually as the 
Gulf Stream does England and Norway. 
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It is only 400 miles across the moun- 
tains from the Pacific Coast to the 
plains of Alberta. On the coast is an 
atmosphere of rain and warm fogs. The 
Pacific winds blowing across this area 
are tempered and on reaching Alberta 
distinctly raise the temperature. 

This warm wind is known as the 
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noticeable as in New York or other sea- 
board cities. 

It was with the feeling that I was go- 
ing to the borders of civilization that I 
boarded the train of the Canadian 
Northern one morning last December, to 
start from Edmonton to Athabaska 
Landing. The distance is about 100 miles 
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THE RUSH-LINE OF SETTLEMENT IN CANADA 


Thirty years ago Alberta was almost uninhabited. Now it has a population of 375,000. The railroad has 
been pushed north to Edmonton and Athabaska Landing, and the rush to Fort McMurray (in the upper right 


hand corner of the map) has begun. 


“Chinook” and is a welcome visitor. In 
a.few hours the temperature will rise 
40 degrees as a result of this wind, and 
zero weather will change to a thaw. The 
result is that there is very little snow in 
Alberta. The climate is surprisingly dry 
and the infrequent snowfalls are soon re- 
moved by a Chinook. 

In going north from Calgary another 
surprise is in store. Instead of the cli- 
mate getting colder, it remains about 
the same. The altitude is less and the 
coast range of mountains is narrower. 
There are, it is true, cold snaps in which 
the temperature drops to 30 degrees be- 
low zero, but these never last long and 
the atmosphere at such times is always 
so still and dry that the cold is not so 


and a service of three trains a week is 
maintained. On account of the frequent 
stops and the poor condition of the road- 
bed the journey takes nine hours. My 
fellow passengers were a varied assort- 
ment, most of them making the journey 
for the first time. A Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany trapper, returning to a northern 
post after a visit to Edmonton, was 
eagerly consulted about local conditions 
by a family of settlers from Montana. A 
sergeant of the Northwest mounted po- 
lice was giving advice to a party of 
prospectors who were planning to go 
down the Athabaska River to Fort 
McMurray. On the train were families 
to be met at Athabaska Landing by © 
wagons and conveyed to distant home- 
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steads, young men planning to start 
stores in any place where trade warrant- 
ed it, and two enterprising Englishmen 
with a moving picture outfit, which they 
later installed in Athabaska Landing 
with great success. 

Every one seemed to have caught the 
spirit of the frontier and was as eager 
to tell his own plans as he was to hear 
his neighbor’s. With such good company 
the journey seemed short, altho we 
started before daybreak and arrived 
after dark. In Athabaska Landing dur- 
ing December the sun rises after 9 
o’clock and sets at about 3, so that the 
hours of daylight are short. As we 
stepped from the train into the chilly 
night air we saw the lights shining from 
frost-encrusted windows and realized 
that we had reached the northern out- 
post of civilization. The hotel at Atha- 
baska Landing is a very good one. It 
was built before the railroad arrived, 
and all the building materials and furni- 
ture had to be brought from Edmonton 
by wagon. 

And the following morning a hundred 
interesting sights presented themselves. 
In the street in front of the hotel a dog 
sled was ready to start for the north 
with the mail. During the four winter 
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months, one mail a month is sent down 
the frozen surface of the Athabaska 
River to Fort McMurray, and from 
there via Fort Smith and Fort Simpson 
to Herschell’s Island, on the Arctic 
Ocean, 2000 miles distant. For the eight 
summer months this northernmost post 
of all is without communication from 
the outside world. 

The streets were full of trappers, In- 
dians and half-breeds. More people wear 
mocassins than shoes in Athabaska 
Landing. The two large trading stores 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
Revillion Brothers were doing a lively 
business with homesteaders, who had 
come.into town to make their winter 
purchases. During the summer the 
homesteaders are too busy and the roads 
are in too poor a condition to allow them 
to make the journey to town, so the 
winter season is the time for their an- 
nual purchasing expeditions. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company ship annually over 
$2,000,000 worth of goods out of Atha- 
baska Landing. 

This growing town is the gateway to 
a great country lying to the north. For 
centuries this northern region has been 
regarded as a frozen waste, as useless to 
man as Greenland. Now, however, the 
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FREIGHTERS LOADING AT ATHABASKA LANDING 


This booming Alberta town is “farthest north” on the Canadian Northern Railroad, and is the distributing 
point for the rapidly developing country still farther north. 
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agricultural possibilities are appreciated 
and its great mineral wealth is beginning 
to be realized. In 1901 the population of 
Alberta was 73,022, and in 1911 it was 
374,663, an increase of 413 per cent. The 
tide of immigration grows stronger 
every year, and from present indications 
the exodus of settlers from the United 
States and Europe to Alberta in 1913 
will break all previous records. 

To the farmer of limited capital the 
taking out of a homestead in Alberta 
undoubtedly offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity to be found anywhere today. Un- 
der the Canadian laws, 160 acres may be 
secured by living on the land three years 

for six months a year. Certain improve- 
ments have to be made in the way of 
breaking ground and fencing the area, 
but the duties are not arduous. In addi- 
tion to the head of the family, all mem- 
bers over twenty-one are also entitled to 
160 acres, and 160 more may be secured 
by each person by “pre-emption,” which 
involves certain improvements and a 
small cash payment. A normal family 
can secure 640 acres, or a full section, 
and at the end of three years sell for 
$20 an acre, or $12,800. Under favorable 
conditions the land can be sold for a far 
greater price. 

There are many instances of large 
fortunes made by homesteaders. One 
man acquired title some ten years ago, 
to 160 acres about two miles from Medi- 
cine Hat, at that time an unimportant 
railroad station. Since the great indus- 
trial development there the town in- 
creased rapidly in size, until his original 
homestead was taken into the city limits. 
He sold for $600 an acre—$96,600. 

An even more startling instance is the 
famous case of Father Lacombe, who 
came to the vicinity of Calgary before 
the railroad and started a mission 
among the Indians. When the railroad 
gangs arrived it was only thru his good 
offices that the Indians were induced to 
allow the work to proceed in peace. As 
soon as the homestead laws were passed 
Father Lacombe took possession of 160 
acres immediately adjoining the small 
town of Calgary, and gradually the town 
grew up around his reservation. He 
turned the land over to the church, 
which at different times has sold por- 
tions at a considerable profit. There still 
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remains a park of 80 acres, and this fur- 
nishes the only available area for the 
Canadian Northern to build a terminal 
upon. It is understood that $500,000 has 
been offered by the railroad for this 
property, which could have been had 
thirty years ago almost for the asking. 

The day of such great opportunities 
has passed, but any energetic farmer can 
make $5,000 in three years by taking 
out a homestead, and with a small 
amount of capital he can make much 
more. While I was in Athabaska Land- 
ing I met two young graduates of the 
University of Pennsylvania who had 
taken out homesteads nearby. Both had 
trained themselves for professions, one 
for law and the other for architecture. 
They found their progress slow and 
little prospect of making more than a 
living at home, so they moved to Alberta 
and under homestead rights and by pur- 
chase have acquired control to 1000 
acres of land. They are confident that by 
giving up five years of their lives to liv- 
ing on their homesteads they can return 
to their homes and work thereafter for 
the pleasure of their work and not for 
the remuneration. 

Another young lawyer I met has 
opened an office in Athabaska Landing 
and also has a homestead some six miles 
away. He plans to live on his homestead 
six months a year and practise law in 
his office for six months. He as well is 
convinced that in five years, or at the 
most ten, he can retire with a modest 
competence. 

The original attractions to settlers in 
Alberta were the agricultural possibili- 
ties. The long hours of sunshine in the 
summer and the remarkable fertility of 
the soil produced crops unusual both in 
quantity and quality. Since the first set- 
tling of the country other resources 
have been discovered quite as important. 
Japan today faces a crisis on account of 
its lack of natural resources to bring 
wealth to the country. In Japan there 
are no mines and no great stretches of 
country suitable for cattle ranges. In 
Canada the great mining wealth has 
scarcely been touched. The value of min- 
eral production has increased from 
$10,221,255 in 1886 to $106,823,633 in 
1910. Vast deposits of coal have been 
discovered in British Columbia and 
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Alberta, gold, silver and copper have 
been found thruout the Dominion, and 
one of the largest asbestos deposits in 
the world was accidentally struck in 
making a railroad cutting. 

The progress of development in the 
United States was westward, but in 
Alberta it is northward. Calgary, Ed- 
monton and Athabaska Landing have 
been the successive steps. And already 
there is a whisper of a more northern 
point still, called Fort McMurray, that 
offers wealth to the pioneer. This point 
is located 200 miles north of Athabaska 
Landing, on the Athabaska River. There 
is little more there now than a Hudson’s 
Bay trading store and a Catholic mis- 
sion, but great deposits of asphalt and 
tar have been found in the vicinity, and 
the spring will see a great rush of new 
settlers. When the question arises as to 
this being too far north for habitation, 
it is pointed out that wheat has been 
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successfully grown at Fort Smith, 200 
miles further north, in latitude 60 de- 
grees, and that the temperature in sum- 
mer often exceeds 90 degrees. 

From Athabaska Landing the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company operates a fine fleet 
of steamers that ply up and down the 
river. Some of these boats were drawn 
up on the bank when I was there in De- 
cember, and the river frozen: five feet 
thick with ice. But in summer the river 
is a beautiful as well as valuable trade 
route, and those who have taken the trip 
down the river claim that it is an expe- 
rience never to be forgotten. 

We occasionally meet persons who la- 
ment that the days of opportunity en- 
joyed by our grandfathers have gone by, 
but it took far more courage for them 
to go to California in 1849 as it would 
for us to go to Alberta in 1913. The land 
of opportunity always lies waiting for 
those who wish to take advantage of it. 

New York City. 


Japan and America 
By H. T. Sudduth , 


O Island Empire, fronting Eastern Seas, 
Where Morning opes her pearly gates sublime! 
Land of the Rising Sun in Orient clime, 
And people cradled in. dim mysteries 
Of ages past, who never bowed their knees 
To tyrant or to foe in early prime 
And in our later and historic time 
Flung back a mighty foe who sought to seize 
Their neighboring shores! To thee, O brave Japan, 
O land and people of the Morning Sky, 
The nations of the world pay honor high 
As worthy of the Brotherhood of Man! 
Salute thy banner and thy people free 
And Island Empire of the inviolate sea. 


But now, O sad and shameful wrong and fate! 
In Freedom’s own fair clime and chosen land, 
Her fairest, sun-crowned state on Western strand 

Has raised ’gainst thee a barrier, closed her gate, 

Obedient to the demagogs who prate 
Of Freedom, while with selfish iron hand 
They bar out those who learned from us to stand 

For Freedom’s cause and build their modern state 

Secure, O land to which a Perry came 
To open thy fair realm to progress new— 

That fostering land that sent a Burlingame 
To guide the awakening East in ways that grew 

To greatness, now, along the Western Sea, 

A barrier builds that shames fair Liberty! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Teaching the Deaf to Speak 


By Fred L. Holmes 


The heroism of deaf children striving 
to obtain an education strikes an an- 
swering chord in the human heart. 

Blind and deaf Helen Keller has a 
sympathetic world reading all she writes 
and marveling at her accomplishments. 
She is bereft of two senses—sight and 
hearing. Thru the indomitable will of her 
teachers this prodigy has attained a bet- 
ter university education than is achieved 
by most persons with all their faculties. 
She has strengthened mankind in the be- 
lief that the afflicted can be made happy 
and be productive and helpful to society 
if proper educational methods are em- 
ployed. The deaf are without the sense 
of hearing, by which the normal child is 
taught speech thru imitation. Most of, 
the deaf have perfect organs of speech 
present, only awaiting development. No 
magic is necessary. It requires only a 
skilful utilization of the senses of sight 
and touch to remedy the defect. 

The deaf are now taught to speak, 
- and thru this accomplishment, so long 
thought impossible, they are able to hold 
places in vocational life hitherto consid- 
ered beyond their attainment. With the 
teaching of the deaf to speak has come 
another no less remarkable development, 
that of lip reading. 

A half century ago no one in the 
United States conceived that by reading 
lips a deaf person might converse with a 
normal one on topics of the day. Yet to- 
day this is a commonplace reality. So 
expert do some become that they are able 
to understand to some extent the conver- 
sation carried on by the characters in 
moving pictures; they talk, sing songs, 
play games, dance, and rank with high 
averages in classes where hearing pupils 
are more numerous. A century from to- 
day the use of the sign language to teach 
the deaf will be as obsolete as is the 
hour glass now for reckoning time. 

Phenomenal has been the development 
of oral schools for the deaf. In nearly all 
European countries, including Germany, 
Holland, Norway and France, the ges- 
tural signs and manual alphabet have 
long been discarded for the oral method. 
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In the United States, the stronghold of 
manualism, 22 per cent of the deaf are 
now orally taught. 

In 1867, just fifty years after Thomas 
H. Gallaudet established in the United 
States the first sign language school for 
the deaf at Hartford, Conn., two smail 
oral schools were started—one at North- 
ampton, Mass., and the other in New 
York. New educational ideas are like a 
contagion. Once a germ is planted it in- 
fects broad areas. The Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, at Philadelphia, the largest 
deaf school in the world, has gradually 
changed from a manual to a purely oral 
school. Of 145 deaf schools in the United 
States in 1910, 82 use the oral method. 
Yet, in an attendance of 12,332, only 
2808 have purely oral instruction, de- 
spite the success of the newer method. 

About thirty years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, telephone inventor, ap- 
peared before the Wisconsin Legislature 
to urge the adoption of the oral day 
school system of educating the deaf. He 
was opposed to the common policy of 
segregating the deaf in institutions and 
teaching them a language different from 
the people. He wanted the deaf educated 
in local schools surrounded by home en- 
vironment. No broad trial had been giv- 
en the idea. But Bell’s life with his deaf 
wife had given him a vision. The sign 
language method appeared narrow and 
unsatisfactory to him. He saw the possi- 
bility of educating the deaf orally per- 
haps more clearly than any other edu- 
cator of the time. Miss Daisy M. Way, a 
deaf girl orally educated, now in the em- 
ploy of one of the largest banking and 
trust companies in the Southwest, also 
appeared for the innovation and inter- 
viewed the legislators. Her presence was 
an incontrovertible argument in favor of 
the benefits of the system. Governor 
Rusk, later Secretary of Agriculture in 
President Harrison’s Cabinet, became 
interested. The Legislature hesitated, 
but finally risked an annual aid of $100 
for each pupil enrolled in a local oral 
school for a year. Since then the State 
has increased the subsidy to $150; 











granted an additional $100 to sustain 
poor non-resident district pupils attend- 
ing these schools; made the education of 
the deaf compulsory, and added a deaf 
school inspector to the staff of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Compared with the cost of institutional 
instruction the State has saved money 
by adopting the local day school system. 
Because Wisconsin employs the purely 
oral method in its twenty-three local 
deaf schools the results are indicative. 
Says A. J. Winnie, inspector for the 
day schools for the deaf in Wisconsin: 


People are accustomed to refer to the 
deaf as “deaf and dumb” or as “deaf 
mutes,” considering those people as being 
afflicted with a double infirmity. The deaf 
are dumb or speechless merely because of 
their inability to hear and consequently are 
unable to imitate speech until taught to do 
so. The organs of speech are present and 
in most instances as perfect as those in a 
hearing person. Even those who are con- 
genitally deaf are now taught to use their 
organs of speech. They are learning to 
speak intelligibly, tho perhaps they do not 
use as agreeable tones and inflections as 
those who are able to hear. At the time that 
the child is taught to speak a word he is 
also taught to read it from the lips of his 
teacher and to write it upon the blackboard. 
Pupils thus taught in time become expert 
lip readers. 


The oral deaf schools are a part of the 
Wisconsin public school system. The deaf 
are taught by special teachers in the 
same building with hearing pupils. They 
romp and play with the hearing children. 
They grow up under normal conditions. 
There is no gestural language to drive 
them into isolation, and the timidity pe- 
culiar to the deaf under such a condition 
quickly vanishes. 

In a pamphlet issued by Mr. Robert C. 
Spencer, a veteran Milwaukee educator, 
he says: 


The Wisconsin system of public day 
schools for the deaf is vented upon the 
broad principle and policy of public schools 
for hearing children. They conserve family 
ties and home life and utilize the invaluable 
advantages and influences of freer associa- 
tion in the hearing community upon which 
the development of speech, ability and char- 
acter depend. 5 
Work in the upper grades is almost 
identical with that afforded in the ordi- 
nary city school, except for a special 
study of speech and speech reading. 
Upon reaching the high school, deaf 
pupils are generally able to pursue their 
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studies with the hearing pupils without 
the aid of a special instructor. 

In Wisconsin there is a practical side 
to the education of the deaf—manual 
training for the boys and domestic sci- 
ence for the: girls. The extent of this 
instruction varies with the size of the 
school and the aims of the pupils attend- 
ing. In the Milwaukee day school a man- 
ual training teacher has charge of all 
construction work and wood work with 
the boys. The girls in the seventh and 
eighth grades attend the regular classes 
in domestic science with hearing girls 
and boys; in the fifth and sixth grades 
they attend the classes with seventh and 
eighth grade hearing boys. 

In a number of the schools the older 
pupils are partially self supporting. 
Some of the girls make and sell baskets, 
fancy work and other hand work, while 
the boys sell papers, do janitor work and 
other odd jobs. 

Few men possess a memory as reten- 
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tive or an intuition as keen as that of 
Thomas P. Gore, the blind United States 
Senator from Oklahoma. Nature seems 
to compensate the afflicted with a higher 
development of their remaining facul- 
ties. The whispers in a distant part of a 
room, which we cannot hear, are intelli- 
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Often I can hear better than the “nor- 
mal” person. I can understand what one 
says or even whispers at another end of a 
room; can pick up conversations, tho not 
perfectly, in any part’ of a street car, and 
- saa see people swear to themselves in 
public. 


Looking ahead, my future life is not dis- 





BEGINNING THE ORAL METHOD IN THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE MILWAUKEE SCHOOL 


gible conversations to the orally edu- 
cated deaf, and the sense of touch is 
more impressionable than that of hear- 
ing people. They seem to read one’s ideas 
by a glance. Recently I received a letter 
from Lester Brophy, of Oregon, Wis., a 
gradnate of the Madison Oral Deaf 
School, a boy who has been deaf all his 
life. He is an expert lip reader. He finds 
a four year high school course “not so 
hard as I expected. I have twenty peri- 
ods a week. I understand my work.” 


Writes Emil F. Stern, a seventeen- 
year-old deaf boy of Milwaukee: 


By means of my eyes, I can “hear” so 
well that I can keep many people ignorant 
of my deafness. This is even true with sev- 
eral of my teachers at the South Division 
High School, who had to be told of my 
handicap before they found it out. 

I am able to do this by very carefully 
watching every movement of a person’s 
lips and forming the words just as the 
reader does by letters and syllables. Thus 
my eyes make up to a great extent what my 
ears lack. 


mal and gloomy, as I feel I am well fitted 
to take up higher education or to go out 
into the world. I wonder if I could do this 
had I learned the sign and finger language! 
Would-I be able to cope with other normal 
students at any university? With the expert 
lip reading that the school for the deaf has 
equipt me with, I have completed the South 
Division, High School with an average of 
89, and can do the same at the university. 
Here is a record of educational 
achievement in one school. Of thirty-one 
graduates of the Milwaukee oral deaf 
school, twenty-three attended higher 
schools of learning; ten went to high 
school, five graduating; two to the State 
University; five to different colleges; 
nine to business and trade schools. 
Nor are data lacking as to vocations. 
The report of the La Crosse school shows 
one pupil “after finishing his course at 
the institution for the deaf went to Gal- 
laudet College, the only college for the 
deaf in the world, and later took up work 
at the University of. Wisconsin. He is 
now head of the agricultural department 
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of the Mississippi Institution for the 
Deaf. Two of the girls who went to 
Delavan are now teaching there. A 
brother of one of these girls is a cabinet 
maker in Milwaukee. Another pupil is a 
successful carpenter in Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and another drives a United 
States mail wagon in La Crosse. Another 
is a prosperous farmer near Westby, 
while another works in the La Crosse 
laundry. Two of the former pupils have 
died. Several have married and others 
are assisting with the housework in 
their own homes. They do beautiful 
needlework and china painting.” This 
school is typical. 

From these Wisconsin schools have 
come boys who have become mechanics, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, draftsmen, 
pattern makers, jewelers, upholsterers, 
designers, printers, farmers, teachers, 
tailors, cigarmakers—all honorable voca- 


One time I went about among New 
England farms with a soil-expert from 
the Department of Agriculture—a very 
accomplished gentleman, who knows all 
about the composition of all kinds of 
soil, and how they happen to be what 
they are. He did not know as much 
about men as soils, and therefore he 
bumped against absurd experiences. We 
were looking over a big, successful farm, 
with the big and successful farmer. But 
the farmer was a bit reticent with the 
expert, while the expert literally poured 
his erudition and advice into the passive 
farmer’s ears. We traveled some four 
miles to a sheep pasture, never, 1t may 
be remarked, leaving the land belonging 
to the farmer; passing thru fields, pas- 
tures and much woodland. The expert 
began to talk about the value of lime on 
such land. He talked lime all the way to 
the sheep, and finally burst forth: 

“Now, Jones, what are you going to 
do? I have told you all about what lime 
will do for this land. What are you go- 
ing to do about it? Are you going to use 
lime, or not? I sometimes think it does 
no good to tell farmers how to improve 


Attracting Intelligent Farmers 
By G. F. 
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tions in which to earn a livelihood. The 
girls have become accomplished dress- 
makers, milliners and good housekeepers. 
Are these not practical results? 

Stript of all sentimentality, there is 
still a practical side to this problem. The 
most ignorant of mankind living in the 
jungles of Africa communicates with his 
fellow being, not by signs, but by speech. 
The vocations of human existence are 
common to all. Together must the deaf 
and the hearing spend their lives. Oral 
deaf schools have made both the for- 
tunate and the afflicted akin. The pall of 
loneliness and isolation, incident in the 
past to the loss of hearing, vanishes with 
social contact. Thinking, acting, talking 
and doing as a hearing person, the deaf 


‘become a part of the social fabric. 


Even Dr. Bell has lived to see his early 
prophecy vindicated. 
Madison, Wis. 
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their land. They are so skeptical or so 
indifferent. You have a great oppor- 
tunity here. What are you going to do?” 

‘Jones was smoking a stogie. He re- 
moved it from his mouth, looked quizzi- 
cally at the expert, and calmly re- 
marked: “I’ve got ten carloads on the 
way!” 

Afterward Jones confided to me that 
“them experts knew a lot, but they think 
we farmers don’t know anything.” He 
made no other comment, but later he 
said that the men who wished to help 
the farmers did not know how to get at 
them. “That expert, now,” said Jones, 
“will never in the world get farmers to 
consider what he says, because he does 
not know how to get at them.” 

I believe it is somewhat so with the 
authors who are writing books about 
rural and farmer life. They simply do 
not know the farmers. The average 
farmer is a very good judge of other 
men. He deals with primary relations of 
life. He gets his impressions from Na- 
ture and is suspicious of men who as- 
sume to know too much. 

So it seems to me that while Prof. 
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John M. Gillette declares in the preface 
to his book on Constructive Rural Soci- 
ology (Sturgis & Walton Company, New 
York, $1.60) that it was written “with 
the desire to reach the intelligent farm- 
er as well as the teacher and student,” 
he has missed all chance to reach the 
farmer because he does not manifest 
that interest in the farmer that comes 
of knowledge. There have been many 
similar books issued during the past two 
or three years, and I do not recall one 
that would appeal to Jones. 

One of the professors in an agricul- 
tural college went out to a farm that 
was proving a failure, took a handful of 
the earth in his hand, let it run slowly 
thru his fingers, looked about to note the 
formation of the land, and told the 
farmer to pull up his peach trees and 
plant onions. The peach trees had cost 
quite a lot of money, and had got just to 
the age when they should bear profitable 
crops, but did not. It took courage to 
pull them up, but the professor ex- 
plained, and up they came. The next 
year the farmer sold to one commission 
man $1600 worth of onions, and he had 
not had the courage to plant more than 
a quarter of his peach orchard to the 
pungent bulbs. 

Farmers have got to be shown, and 
shown in a sympathetic and brotherly 
spirit. 

Professor Gillette labors in his thick 
book to specify everything necessary 
for the construction of a model com- 
munity, even to its socialization, but 
omits the essential thing—brotherhood, 
the essence of the whole matter. He says 
that his “interest in rural matters was 
first aroused by” a course in “rural com- 
munities” at Chicago University. The 
average intelligent farmer will not be 
likely to get beyond that declaration. 

The farmer is really a social being. 
He is primal, and does not like or under- 
stand the conventional attitude toward 
him assumed by those who are trying to 
show that they know what he should do 
and how he should act. The experts of 
the Government are beginning to see 
this—some of them. Their methods are 
being modified from year to year. They 
are getting close to the problem of the 
farmer, and begin to see that the land 
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problem, and: the rural problem, is the 
problem of the men on the land. 

I am reminded of a little experience 
with a typical Vermont farmer, who was 
also “road surveyor” for his town. I 
came across him while he and his horses 
and men were eating their noonday 
lunch, ’way up among the Green Moun- 
tains. The whole outfit looked. upon me - 
and my companion with distrust, and 
were not inclined to converse. A few 
words about their team, the road ma- 
chine, and their good work down the 
road, opened the tobacco-stained mouth 
of the grizzled old giant, and he filled 
our ears with a constant flow of talk. He 
was a truly sociable being. He said so 
himself. 

“Once I had a feller on the machine, 
handling the for’ard lever, who wouldn’t 
talk. ‘Darn ye,’ thought I, ‘I’ll make ye 
open your mouth!’ We were coming to a 
big stun.in the road, that none on us 
had been able to git out. I touched up 
the leaders, and the team jumped into a 
smart trot. I hollered to the dumb-head 
to b’ar down on his lever. He couldn’t 
see the rock. Wall, sir! we struck that 
stun, the scraper flew up in the air, the 
lever rose too, and that dumbed feller 
landed about ten foot ahead o’ the lead- 
ers! Wall, perhaps he didn’t swear at 
me! ‘Durn ye,’ says I, ‘open yer mouth 
once in a while. Ye can, I see. Now talk 
some, as we all do, or, by hookey, the 
next time I'll land ye clean over into 
Birch Holler!’ ” 

The old man pointed Birch Holler out 
to us, laughed long and loud, and all the 
men in the gang laughed, at the memory 
or the yarn. Then we talked a little 
about the crops, the old man’s farm, his 
children, and so forth, and he seemed 
interested in what we told him of new 
ideas about land. What would he think 
of the extremely sophisticated textbook 
Professor Gillette hopes may interest 
intelligent farmers? The problem of the 
land, and of the farmers, if there is one, 
is a human problem, and not a classroom 
problem. Men like Professor Gillette, 
who are obsessed with an idea that they 
should undertake the regulation of rural 
life, after having heard a series of uni- 
versity lectures, should spend some time 
studying the problem as it is. 
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Three Books on Browning* 


The centenary year of Robert Brown- 
ing was marked by an enormous flood of 
literature about the poet’s life and work. 
New editions of his poetry appeared, the 
magazines were choked with essays 
(peccavi) and well-bound books of ap- 
preciation and of criticism adorned the 
windows of the middlemen. Miss Helen 
Clarke, of Boston, who has written much 
on her favorite poet and prophet, and 
who, with Miss Charlotte Porter, has 
produced the only annotated edition of 
the complete poems, appears once more 
in the role of interpreter in the large 
volume before us, which is an attempt to 
show that Browning was in harmony 
with the spirit of his age, not as a fol- 
lower, but as a leader. She makes out a 
good case, especially in the chapters, 
“The Battle of Mind and Spirit” and 
“Social Ideals.” She shows that Brown- 
ing, the most spiritual poet of the cen- 
tury, was never antagonistic to the ad- 
vance of scientific thought, but eagerly 
welcomed every new discovery and the 
taking of every fresh outpost. Her book 
is the result of many, years of hard study 
and original thinking, but will be inter- 
esting reading only for those who are 
already firm in the faith, already famil- 
iar with the work of the great poet, and 
in hearty sympathy with his aims and 
ideals. It would never do as an introduc- 
tion to the study of Browning, nor will 
it convert the Philistines; partly be- 
cause it protests too much, but mainly 
because it suffers from heaviness of 
style. We do not ask for flippancy or 
Chestertonian paradox;-all we desire is 
a little salt. I think that Miss Clarke is 
mistaken in assuming that Browning 
did not accept for himself the Christian 





*Browning and His Century. By Helen A. Clarke. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Two Masters—Browning and Turgenief. By Philip 
S. Moxom. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1. 
Message of Robert Browning. By A. Austin 
Foster. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
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religion; if one reads the poem “Christ- 
mas Eve,” and then reads the letters 
that passed between Miss Barrett and 
her lover in 1846, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that this particular work was 
not “dramatic,” but was the expression 
of personal conviction. The present re- 
viewer was the first to point this out in 
THE INDEPENDENT some years ago. Miss 
Clarke’s book will be welcomed by seri- 
ous students, and the numerous por- 
traits add both to the beauty and the 
value of the volume. 

Dr. Moxom has for many years been 
a devoted admirer of Browning, has 
taught his poetry to many classes in 
Springfield for a long time, and has giv- 
en inspiring lectures in public on this 
theme. Every page of his little book, 
dealing with the great prophet of opti- 
mism and the great pessimistic novelist, 
has its charm, and is written with a 
simplicity and lucidity that are sure to 
please. In fact, this modest and unpre- 
tentious volume in blue is just the thing 
to put into the hands of those who wish 
to begin the study of Browning and to 
discover the chief elements in his poetry 
and in his view of the world. The essay 
reads like a personal talk, and its value 
lies precisely in the fact that it is inti- 
mate and confessional. We see just why 
the poet appeals to a man of Dr. Mox- 
om’s range of experience, solid culture 
and good sense. 

Mr. Foster’s book is damned by its 
title. It is time that the hackneyed, cant- 
ing word “message” should be tabooed. 
People do not always need what they 
want; and those who want a “message” 
really need not a message, but a stiff 
mental massage; they will not find it in 
this rhapsodical, slushy work.. The wise 
will, of course, avoid the book as soon as 
they see the title thereof; and those, like 
the present reviewer, who are compelled 
by duty to read every word of it, will 
lose all patience. It is a pity to condemn 








so uncompromisingly a beautifully print- 
ed volume that doubtless gave its author 
much pleasure and that is marked thru- 
out by so much reverence for the things 
that are unseen and eternal; but it is 
just such books that make the skilful 
laugh and the judicious grieve or swear, 
according to their temperament. It has 
plenty of gush, but no cerebration. 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 


Palmerston and Democracy 


In following up his work on the Bourbon 
Restoration by the history of European 
complications during the Orleanist mon- 
archy, Major John Hall has performed a 
task which few men were better able to ful- 
fil (England and the Orleans Monarchy. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.) His 
long residence in France, while attached to 
the British Embassy, has given him the 
Continental point of view, yet at the same 
time he stands detached from partisanship 
or national prepossession. His sympathies 
are more with Palmerston than with any 
other of the many actors on the stage of 
European politics, but even as regards 
part played by the English in all the in- 
tritate diplomatic negotiations of the years 
from 1830 to 1848, his long absence from 
his native country has given him an out- 
look much less insular than that, for ex- 
ample, of Mr. Spencer Walpole. Major 
Hall’s work resembles in many respects the 
fitting together of an intricate puzzle, ot 
which the parts are found in state papers, 
diplomatic correspondence, political mem- 
oirs, dispatches and letters. Only by col- 
lating all these materials and making the 
one part fit in with others derived from 
quite different sources, can a true estimate 
be arrived at of the causes and motives 
lying behind the bare facts of history. 
Major Hall’s clear, incisive intellect has 
been able to combine all these fragmentary 
and frequently prejudiced and one-sided 
bits of information into a complete whole. 
His style is simple and direct, almost to 
baldness. 

The importance that Major Hall attached 
to Palmerston’s part in the game of Euro- 
pean politics may be gaged by the fact that 
there are some two hundred and fifty en- 
tries under Palmerston’s name in the index. 
In other words, Palmerston’s name appears 
on considerably more than half the pages 
in the volume. Louis Philippe has to be 
content with much less attention; there are 
long sections where the Orleanist monarchy 
seems quite in the background. Still Major 
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Hall is right in giving France its place on 
his title page. The whole history of Europe 
would have been changed had it not been 
for the lucky combination of a Liberal 
Foreign Secretary in England and a con- 
stitutional monarchy in France. It was im- 
possible for the French monarchy to side 
with the absolutist powers of Europe while 
it depended upon the popular vote, and the 
foiling of the Holy Alliance and the 
schemes of Austria and Russia for making 
the sovereigns of Europe practically a gov- 
ernment trust, united in an alliance against 
the liberties of the peoples which they gov- 
erned, was due to the combined influence of 
England and France from 1830 to 1858. 
Another fact of value brought out in- 
cidentally by Major Hall is that, in foreign 
politics as in home politics, democracy is 
the only safe course. Lord Palmerston was 
keen-sighted enough to see that as soon as 
a nation attained to any degree of real self- _ 
government, foreign politics could no longer 
be carried on purely according to the will 
of the reigning monarch. “Foreign in- 
fluence,” he wrote, “can best be exerted 
over the court of a despotic monarch, and 
becomes. much weaker if not entirely par- 
alyzed, when it has to act upon the consti- 
tutional representatives of a free people.” 


Careless Chesterton 


The dangers of hasty generalization and 
of an excessive fondness for antithesis are 
well illustrated by a remark which Gilbert 
K. Chesterton makes in his introduction to 
a new edition of Avsop’s Fables (Double- 
day, $1.50). “But the fable and the fairy 
tale are things utterly distinct,” he says. 
“There are many elements of difference; 
but the plainest is plain enough. There can 
be no good fable with human beings in it. 
There can be no good fairy tale without 
them.” 

Alas, careless and forgetful Mr. Chester- 
ton! You had only to turn the leaves of the 
book you were to preface with the pro- 
fundity of your wisdom, in order to save 
yourself from this egregious blunder in 
which any child. could have set you right! 
And is it possible you have forgotten from 
your own childhood the fable of The Man 
and the Satyr, that of The Viper and the 
File, and so many others which prove con- 
clusively that your plainest of plain criteria 
for distinguishing fables from fairy tales 
is really no touchstone at all? As for the 
second part of your statement, perhaps you 
did not know that our American poet, 
Joseph Rodman Drake, once wrote a poem 
on a wager to show that there could be a 
fairy tale without a human being in it— 
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for your error is an old one, a veritable 
Baconian “idol of the marketplace,” and 
can, no doubt, be traced back at least to 
that other ready generalizer, Coleridge, who 
was capable of coming to such a conclusion 
on the sole evidence of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. And even if you are not 
familiar with The Culprit Fay you must 
know the lovely fairy poem by Shake- 
speare’s own contemporary, Michael Dray- 
ton—the Nymphidia, which is equally inno- 
cent of human intrusion upon its diminu- 
tive world. Either your education has been 
seriously neglected, Mr. Chesterton, or you 
have grown strangely forgetful in these 
elder years! 


The South Americans 


Mr. C. E. Akers’ History of South Amer- 
ica, 1854-1904 is the best general history of 
the continent (Dutton, $6). The volume 
is a careful and fair-minded effort to set 
forth past history and present conditions. 
The author’s task was one of unusual diffi- 
culty. He had to deal with ten different na- 
tions, to sift out and consider an immense 
amount of material, to weigh the signifi- 
cance of numerous political and personal 
movements, of religious and racial forces, 
and to view justly the national characteris- 
tics of the various pedples. And he has ac- 
complished his task with surprising suc- 
cess. Mr. Akers’ judgments are free from 
prejudice, and his analyses of the very di- 
verse temperaments and individualities of 
the South American states are careful and 
discriminating, and have their sound basis 
in his trustworthy story of South American 
‘history. Here is a typical estimate: “Ar- 
gentine national character bears the im- 
press of Spanish traditions, and the con- 
servative tendency apparent in the Span- 
ish Peninsula still militates against the 
rapid evolution of civilization in these 
newer countries. The provincial inhabitants 
cling to the customs of their forefathers 
with persistent disregard of the benefits of 
more advanced ideas. In the Argentine, as 
in the Spaniard, there is a dislike of close 
attention to detail in public and private 
life. Hospitality is a characteristic trait in 
all classes of Argentine society, alike in 
city and country, and rich and poor never 
fail to offer to the chance guest the best 
that their home contains. In the more iso- 
lated districts the people are simple and 
superstitious to an unusual degree. Quick 
to resent real or fancied injury, the Argen- 
tine is prone to be equally impulsive in 
forgetting any cause of dispute. No better 
example of these characteristics could be 
found than the facts in connection with the 
many outbreaks of civil war and revolu- 
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tionary disturbances, and the comparatively 
small amount of bad blood these conflicts 
have left behind.” 

And here is a just estimate of the re- 
ligious influence of the church in Colombia: 
“The opportunity offered to the priesthood 
to educate and civilize is of a most wide 
description, but little taken advantage of; 
for, as in many other South American 
countries, the priesthood is often recruited 
from the lower strata of the community, 
and the men have neither tradition nor am- 
bitious desire to spur them on to the work 
of regeneration so urgently required. For- 
eign priests from Spain and Italy, of whom 
there are many in Colombia, make no de- 
termined effort either to bring about any 
strong reaction against the low moral 
stnadard everywhere apparent.” 

Mr. Akers’ book is a history, and not like 
Mr. Bryce’s South America: Observations 
and Impressions, a book of philosophic 
travel and political discussions; and it may 
well be read in preparation for Mr. Bryce’s 
volume as well as in succession to it. Where 
so vast a field has had to be covered opin- 
ions must needs be exprest with which oth- 
ers will take issue. The future of tropical 
South America may not be so readily con- 
ceded to the Chinese and the sensitive Latin 
peoples will shrink from some of the plain 
spoken historical judgments of their his- 
tory. But it can be heartily commended as 
such a thoro and yet succinct historical 
summary as Americans should read for a 
background for their present-day interest 
in our neighboring continent. 

Sir Clements Markham writes in his 
smaller volume of The Conquest of New 
Grenada and of the consequent destruction 
of the ancient Chibcha civilization which 
occupied in the present republic of Co- 
lombia the place filled in Peru and Bolivia 
by the civilization of the Incas. The field of 
research touched in Sir Clements’ book has 
been but inadequately explored and it may 
be doubted whether we shall ever attain a 
satisfactory knowledge regarding either the 
Incas or the Chibchas, much less the Mayas. 
(Dutton, $2.) , 


The Olympian 


The Olympian, by James Oppenheim 
(Harper, $1.35) is the most recent variation 
on what is probably the oldest theme since 
Joseph rose from his obscurity to be 
chief financier of Europe. It is the story 
of the boy from the country who comes to 
the city to try his fortune. Modern litera- 
ture gives the reader a choice of two end- 
ings: the young man becomes horrified at 
the evil, the callousness, the money-wor- 
ship of the city, and saves his soul by going 
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back to “the old farm,” or “the small town” 
—or (and this is the more recent and popu- 
lar theme) he takes the city by the throat, 
defies it to do its utmost, forces from it its 
secret, and becomes suddenly or gradually 
(depending upon whether the author is 
Robert W. Chambers or Theodore Dreiser) 
a “force,” a “person” and a “power.” 

Mr. Oppenheim has taken the second 
variation for the story of his book, but, by 
the time he is thru telling it, he has deliv- 
ered not so much a piece of colorful fiction 
as a sharp and impressive criticism. Kirby 
Trask, of Trent, Ia., is the Olympian who 
storms and conquers the city after a series 
of setbacks and defeats—and it is these 
very defeats that reveal Mr. Oppenheim at 
his best. He shows, at his keenest, the same 
warmth and sympathy that distinguished 
such earlier works as Dr. Rast and Wild 
Oats, and his style has improved immeas- 
urably. He still seems to find it difficult to 
check his rhapsodic tendencies, but his 
rhapsodies are always those of a poet. His 
descriptions of a boy’s first night in the 
“sleeper,” the brilliant illumination of 
Broadway, the motor ride in early spring 
are memorable. As a novelist Mr. Oppen- 
heim still lacks (and quite intentionally) 
calm reserve, aloofness, the impersonal tone 
—but his novels can never fail to stir the 
reader so long as he brings to them the gay 
and confident philosophy, the fierce faith 
and the keen poetry of every day. 


The Negro and Others 


Dr. Booker T. Washington, having: made 
a seven weeks’ journey over unbeaten paths 
in Europe, studies “the new, the unfinished, 
the problematical” types of an older civili- 
zation. He names his volume The Man 
Farthest Down, and his publishers are 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. ($1.50). The 
book is a timely warning to those negroes 
who are tempted to despair of their lot in 
this country and to dream of relief else- 
where. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston is a Virginian 
who in The Ultimate Solution of the Negro 
Problem (Boston: Badger, $1.50) begihs 
with .the introduction of life on the earth 
and attempts to prove scientifically the in- 
herent inferiority of the negro, and to show 
that the true solution is the crowding out 
of the negro from productive industry and 
his elimination by disease. The ignorance of 
the author appears in the fact that he con- 
stantly calls Sir Harry H. Johnston by the 
name of “Johnson,” and that he tells us 
that the cephalic index means the “cranial 
cubic capacity.” 

Benjamin G. Brawley is professor of 
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English in Atlanta Baptist College for 
Negroes. He writes A Short History of the 
American Negro (Macmillan, $1.25). The 
facts given are carefully collected and may 
be accepted. One will notice, as usual in 
such histories, that too much is made of the 
influence of Garrison and his associates as 
compared with that of the leaders of the 
Liberty and Free Soil parties. Yet an im- 
mense number of facts have been registered 
in most compact form, making the volume 
valuable for reference. 


The Seamy Side 


Miss Elizabeth Robins seems deliberately 
to have dispensed with much of her art in 
order to make her novel, My Little Sister, 
strong and gripping (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.25). Her sacrifice has been partly in 
vain, for what the book loses in art is not 
altogether made up in force. The early part 
of the book in which two sisters dwell in 
cloistered seclusion with a nervous mather 
is delightful and delicate, tho incidents, 
some of them disconnected, unexplained and 
illogical, are forcibly introduced as a pre- 
lude to what is to follow. That much we 
must complain of with regret; there are too 
many loose ends which the ending does not 
knit together. When the girls leave for 
London, we touch melodrama lacking in 
those touches of conviction which might 
have made this novel greater than it is. It 
is not that the happenings in the house of 
ill-fame—the worst in Europe—are im- 
probable. They are not—they happen every 
day in the week, but to us Miss Robins 
does not make them wholly convincing. It 
is a question whether this indictment of the 
white slave traffic should be placed in the 
hands of young girls or in those of their 
mothers, but we are sure that its reading 
will go far to pointing out the lurking dan- 
gers of life which are prevalent in villages 
as well as in great cities. 


Protestant Episcopal or Catholic ? 


The impending discussion in the coming 
Episcopal General Convention has for 
weeks been filling the Church papers, and 
now it overflows in a full volume, The Pro- 
posal to Change the Name of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by Dr. Randolph H. 
McKim, of Washington. It is a series of 
chapters which state clearly and forcibly 
the argument against the change from 
“Protestant” to “Catholic,” proving conclu- 
sively that Protestantism has been for cen- 
turies the position of the Church of Eng- 
land and that the Ritualists who demand 
the change are neo-Catholics who wish to 
change also the teachings of the Episcopal 
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Church, as given in the Prayer Book, so as 
to ally it to the Roman Church and separ- 
ate it from the other Protestant bodies. Dr. 
McKim shows that their purpose is divisive 
and that it threatens schism. 


Concerning China 


We are glad that the success of the first 
issue last year of The China Year Book 
warants the appearance of a second vol- 
ume for 1913, and we doubt not it will ap- 
pear annually hereafter. It is a thick duo- 
decimo.of 703 pages (almost twice as many 
as the 1912 volume) besides a map in two 
colors and tables of statistics. The editors, 
H. T. Bell and H. G. Woodhead, have had 
long editorial experience in China and have 
given very full and accurate information 
under all needed heads pertaining. to pres- 
ent China. It will be indispensable not 
only to bankers, shippers and merchants, 
but to others interested in current history 
of the mightiest and youngest of republics. 
As an illustration we turn to the tables on 
mission work in China. The statistics, so 
far as given, show 324,890 Protestant com- 
municants, and 1,363,697 baptized Catholic 
converts. There are 548 Protestant native 
pastors, and 701 native Catholic priests. 
We learn that our Government keeps 1590 
officers and soldiers in China as guards to 
our legation and consulates. Of course the 
Government of China is much disorganized 
and awaits the action of the National As- 
sembly this month to create a permanent 
constitution. (Dutton, $3.50.) 


Literary Notes 


M. Maurice Bourgeois, a former student 
of the Sorbonne, in Paris, has written a 
book on John Millington Synge and the 
Irish Theater, which will be published in 
the fall by the Messrs. Constable of London. 


May Sinclair’s latest novel, The Com- 
bined Maze (Harper, $1.25), is a tale of 
marriage and divorce: a story which will 
seem to some readers spoiled by anti-climax, 
yet all the same as cleverly intuitive as this 
novelist’s earlier work. 

The traveler not averse to leaving the 
beaten track will find attractive suggestions 
in Arthur Stanley Riggs’s Vistas in Sicily, 
a generously illustrated and appreciative 
account of an Englishman’s ramblings. 
(New York: McBride, Nast & Co., $1.10.) 

The Harvard University Press announces 
as among its books in preparation Essays 
on Chaucer by Prof. George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, The Search for Salvation in the 
Greek and Roman World by Prof. C. H. 
Moore, and A Bibliography of Municipal 
Government by Prof. W. B. Munro. 
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Stewart Dick has in Master Painters 
(Small, Maynard, $1.25) brought together 
chapters on artist life thruout the centuries 
and of certain of the old masters of Italy, 
Nuremberg, Spain, Holland, France and 
England—tho perhaps England cannot be 
said to have any old masters. It is an at- 
tractive book in form and in content. 


The Dickens Yearbook, issued by Mc- 
Clurg of Chicago, was compiled by Louis 
E. Prentiss and Gertrude C. Spalding. It 
should serve as an incentive to renewed ap- 
preciation of an author to whom readers 
flock even without special invitation. The 
only fairly successful illustrations are by 
Dan Sayre Groesbeck. ($1.) 


The editors of The Wisdom of the East 
Series have brought out an attractive little 
volume in which M. A. Murray retells some 
of the Ancient Egyptian Legends about 
the gods of the elder days (Dutton, 70 
cents). While following closely the stories 
as recovered from inscriptions and papyri 
the author presents them in English forms 
as well as language. 


Jerome A. Hart has devoted to Sardou 
and the Sardou Plays a study of almost 
four hundred pages, including statistical 
material. (Lippincott, $2.50.) There are 
analyses of the many plays which this able 
technician turned off during so many years 
and a certain proportion of anecdotes and 
appreciation besides many photographs and 
notes of certain American playbills. 


Two books about famous women are Alice 
Kemp-Welch’s Of. Six Medieval Women 
(Macmillan, $2.75), and Mary Ridpath- 
Mann’s Royal Women (Chicago: McClurg, 
$1.25). The former volume has for its hero- 
ines a tenth-century nun whose avocation 
was playwriting, a grande dame of the 
twelfth century, who wrote rimed romances, 
a thirteenth-century mystic, a fourteenth- 
century patroness of art and her kind, a 
fifteenth-century feminist poet, and Agnes 
Sorel—who needs no introduction. There is 
also a note on medieval gardens which, like 
the other chapters, is richly illustrated 
from books of hours; so that even if the 
author had not acquitted herself as hand- 
somely as she has, the book would be well 
worth owning. The volume Royal Women 
also is illustrated, but tho the pages are in- 
teresting in some degree, they are not near- 
ly so well printed, while the women under 
discussion are much better known to the 
general world of readers—Queen Elizabeth, 
Marie Antoinette, the Empress Josephine. 
No one will quarrel with the author’s state- 
ment that history and romance go hand in 
hand, but we cannot see that anything is 
added here either to history or to romance. 
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Why France Is Worried 


Do the defects of the nation’s qualities 
threaten France’s ruin? The qualities in 
question are thrift and family-love. The 
ruin threatened, with a remoteness that is 
all the same calculable, is relative depopu- 
lation. France and Germany consider one 
another natural foes; and unless universal 
peace passes meanwhile out of the ideal 
into the actual, there will in’ due time be 
two German conscripts armed to the teeth 
for every one Frenchman in uniform. True, 
Germany also has a depopulation problem, 
so far as Berlin and the suburbs of that 
gay capital go, for there the birth rate is 
lower than that of all France; but the rural 
population makes up for this and more. Any 
one with a head for figures can calculate 
it for himself. France has 23 births per 
thousand where Belgium has 28, England 
and Russia 30 each, the Netherlands 33, 
Spain and Italy 36 each, and Germany 37. 
To put it another way, France and the 
states constituting Emperor William’s 
realm had each a population of about 
thirty-three millions, sixty years ago; to- 
day France has thirty-nine millions and 
Germany sixty-five. There are 1,800,000 
births annually under the German flag, and 
only half that number on the French side 
of the Rhine. No wonder Senator Bérenger 
is urgent in bringing the subject before 
his fellow lawmakers! 

M. Brisson, in his weekly journal, les 
Annales, blames the situation upon “the 
excess of caution, the taste for economy, 
which characterize the race.” The French- 
man of a little property wishes to insure 
for his children—or his child—the same 
social and financial situation, or a better 
one, than his own. See what that means in 
an era conscious, above all, of the advan- 
cing cost of living! For this is a world- 
phenomenon, and is not least conspicuous 
in a country of public functionaries, like 
France; where every second individual 
craves the distinction of holding a govern- 
ment post. 

M. Brisson reproduces some conversa- 
tions which would be amusing if they were 
not tragical in their monstrosity. Even in 
country districts the doctrine of Malthus is 
coming to be generally adopted. Thus 
a@ peasant woman who had but one son, 
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aged fifteen, gave birth to a second boy. 
General consternation. To the elder the 
mother urged: “You won’t lay it up against 
me, I hope?” And the youngster: “No, 
mother, I forgive you!”—For it is the same 
with the peasant proprietor and his off- 
spring as with the bourgeois. The rural 
father dreads to see his fat fields divided— 
partly because he loves his son, partly, alas! 
because he loves his fields themselves. 

It is those without property who multi- 
ply with least reserve—in France as else- 
where. M. Bertillon has studied.the various 
arrondissements of Paris; in the aristocrat- 
ic Champs-Elysée he finds 34 -births for 
each 1000 married women, and 109 for each 
1000 at Grenelle—one of the suburbs ten- 
anted by working folk. 

The remedy? It should concern us Amer- 
icans, too. M. Brisson, for his part, men- 
tions proposed legislation tending to lighten 
the taxation of good-sized families, and in- 
creasing the burden of childless households 
and couples with only one or two children. 
Even the confiscation of the estates of such 
persons, on their death, is suggested. But 
natural inclination and deep-rooted national 
traits are not easily dealt with. Will the 
state in the end establish eugenic farms? 


The Highest Balloon Ascent 


Since about the beginning of the present 
century meteorologists have prosecuted an 
active campaign of investigation in the up- 
per atmosphere with the aid of kites and 
balloons especially constructed for this pur- 
pose. The knowledge thus acquired consti- 
tutes the new science of “aerology,” which, 
besides throwing a flood of light upon many 
scientific questions, has an immediate prac- 
tical bearing in its application to aero- 
nautics. 

The most remarkable piece of apparatus 
utilized in aerology is the sounding-balloon. 
The envelope of this balloon is made of 
India rubber. Inflated to less than its full 
capacity with hydrogen gas, it is sent aloft 
carrying with it a set of very light instru- 
ments for registering the temperature, 
pressure and humidity of the air. As it 
rises the gas-bag expands, under diminish- 
ing pressure from without, and finally 
bursts at an altitude more or less accurately 
determined in advance. A parachute then 
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TRAINING THE FILIPINOS IN AMERCAN SPORTS 
Finish of the 100-yard dash, 1912 Manila Carnival. A team is to be sent to San Francisco in 1915. 


wafts the instruments gently to the ground. 
In the course of weeks or months the ap- 
paratus is usually recovered, often scores 
of miles from the place of ascent, and its 
valuable record is deciphered. These bal- 
loons are now sent up at frequent intervals 
from scores of observatories. 

Some astonishing altitudes have been at- 
tained by sounding-balloons. In November, 
1908, an ascent was made from Uccle, Bel- 
gium, to 18.0 miles, and this altitude re- 
mained the “record” for two years. In Sep- 
tember, 1910, a balloon was sent up by the 
United States Weather Bureau from Hu- 
ron, S. D., to a hight of 18.9 miles. In June, 
1911, another balloon sent up from Uccle 
reached 20.1 miles. In September, 1912, a 
hight of 19.1 miles.was reached over Ba- 
tavia—the “record” up to date for a station 
within the tropics. Finally, on December 7, 
- 1912, the stupendous altitude of 23.4 miles 
was attained by a balloon sent up from the 
Geophysical Observatory at Pavia, Italy. 
This is about three and seven-tenths as 
high as the greatest altitude ever reached 
by a human aeronaut. 

Needless .to say, the conditions prevail- 
ing at such a level are strikingly different 
from those at the earth’s surface. The den- 
sity of the air is less than one-two hundred 
and fiftieth that which prevails at sea level. 
The highest clouds are left far below—the 
maximum altitude of “cirrus” being about 
ten miles. Moisture is practically nil. Lastly, 
the temperature recorded by the balloon at 
its greatest altitude was 60 degrees below 
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zero Fahrenheit; but a considerably lower 
temperature—viz, 76 degrees below zero—- 
was encountered at an altitude of about 20 
miles. 


Filipino Athletes 


About the first thing we bestowed upon 
the Filipinos after landing in the islands 
was a fine system of public schools. As soon 
as the young generation was sufficiently 
advanced, high schools were established to 
further their education. Now, all the pro- 
vincial towns have well-appointed high 
schools. The natives are not only mastering 
their studies in English, but they are also 
taking to American sports. Athletics mean 
more to the Filipinos, perhaps, than to 
Americans. They mean a hardy physique 
as well as fun. Naturally an anemic race, 
our wards have been driven to sports to 
save themselves from the white plague, a 
disease that reaps a frightful harvest in 
the islands. 

Baseball first attracted the fancy of the 
boys, and they have become so proficient 
in our national game that they have de- 
feated strong American teams and have 
beaten the best Japanese teams that have 
been sent against them. Every high school 
has its athletic or track team, and some 
fieet-footed sprinters and marvelous jump- 
ers and vaulters are fast developing. The 
American teachers stimulate interest by 
offering prizes—furnished out of their own 
salaries. The bureau of education regularly 
contributes handsome cups, and now and 
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then the governor-general and the com- 
missioners donate individual purses. With- 
cut a doubt there are no tropical peoples 
anywhere who are so enthusiastically tak- 
ing up open-air sports as our wards in the 
Far East. Some day they will be the trop- 
ical giants of the world. 

The native girls, naturally shy and mod- 
est, were slow in following their male com- 
panions onto the field or into the gynasium, 
but the American women teachers have led 
the way for them. The girls are going in 
for basket ball and play a snappy game. 

Not many years ago the government, 
aided by the business men of the islands, 
founded an association to hold annual car- 
nivals in Manila, both for amusement and 
for the promotion of economic interests. 
This fiesta is a sort of insular exposition 
and is the big event of the year. Athletics 
figure prominently in each day’s program, 
and, of course, most of the contestants are 
Filipinos. They compete against trained 
Americans and all manner of foreigners 
sent to participate in the carnival. And not 
infrequently the natives win a big percent- 
age of the prizes. In fact some star sprint- 
ers, jumpers and vaulters are rising from 
native ranks; perhaps it will not be long 
before Manila will send contestants to the 


Olympic games. There is talk of it already. 
A crack native athletic team is already 
in process of organization to compete in the 
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athletic events to be held at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco in 1915. 
This team will be composed of all the best 
track and field men of the Philippines. On 
its way to San Francisco it will stop at 
Shanghai, China, to take part in the Far 
Eastern Olympiad. 

Great rivalry is manifested in all the 
provinces, and altogether, the Filipinos, 
boys and girls, are proving great lovers of 
sport. Apparently they never took the 
Spaniards’ out-door amusements as much 
to heart as they are taking ours. 


Bird-Banding 


There has recently been organized in this 
country The American Bird-Banding Asso- 
ciation. It is composed of the foremost mem- 
bers of the American Ornithologist’s Union 
and the leaders of the Audubon movement. 
Its headquarters are at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York City. 

The aims of the association are purely 
scientific. It is proposed to study the habits 
of birds by means of records made by enthu- 
siastic and trained bird students. Each wild 
bird banded wears an aluminum ring that . 
slips loosely up and down the tarsus so as 
te be of no injury or inconvenience to the 
bird. On every ring is inscribed “Notify 
American Museum, N. Y.,” and a number 
which corresponds with one on a filing card 














PILLOW FIGHT BETWEEN IFUGAOS 
The performers, once head-hunters, are amusing the visitors at a field day held by American teachers. 
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in the museum giving the species of the bird, 
also the date, place and circumstance of the 
banding. 

It is thus hoped that ultimately sufficient 
evidence will be obtained to make scientific 
generalizations on numerous questions of in- 
terest to bird students. For instance: To 
what extent do birds return year after year 
to the previous nesting place? How far will 
birds be found nesting from their birth- 
place? By what routes, in what direction and 
how far do birds fly in migration? Do birds 
have definite winter quarters? To what age 
do birds live? 

Last year 800 birds of seventy-three spe- 
cies were banded and already records pos- 
sessing much interest have been made. But 
clearly it will be only by extensive banding 
thru a long period of time that results of 
permanent value will be obtained. 

Here are a few examples of “Return Rec- 
ords” as reported by Howard H. Cleaves, of 
the association: 

“It was on June 7, 1911, that an aduit 
chimney swift fluttered down a chimney into 
the study of Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes in 
Meriden, N. H., and was promptly banded 
and released. The band bore the number 
6326. At eight o’clock p. m. on June 15, 1912, 
two chimney swifts flew from the chimney 
into the same room. . . One of them 
proved to be 6326. Remarkable as it may 
seem this diminutive creature, less than six 
inches in length, had travelled hundreds of 
miles to Central America or elsewhere in 
the Tropics where he spent the winter and 
then made the long return journey at the 
approach of summer and found again the 
chimney of his choice in a village of far-off 
New Hampshire. 

“A farmer by the name of August Schill- 
ing, of Evansville, Ill., was walking across 
his fields on April 1, 1912, when he fright- 
ened a butcher bird from a fence post where 
it had been feeding on what proved to be a 
bluebird. On picking up the victim Mr. 
Schilling was astonished to discover the 
bird wore a ring on its left leg. He wrote a 
letter giving the number of the band and 
asked for information saying, ‘Pleage let 
me know when the band was put on. There 
are lots of people who would like to know.’ 
This particular bluebird was one of a brood 
banded by Dr. R. M. Strong, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, at West Allis, Wis., on 
July 5, 1909. The band had been carried for 
two years and nine months and had appar- 
ently caused no inconvenience. It is prob- 
able that this bluebird had made two com- 
plete migrations to the South and was 
about to complete the last lap of a third 
when he was so unfortunate as to cross the 
path of Lanius borealis.” 
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We are sure that any of the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT who find banded birds 
either alive or dead will report where and- 
when they found them to the American 
Museum and thus lend their aid to a very 
promising scientific enterprise. 


Drinking Water at Meals 


The time-honored teaching that much 
water with meals interfered with digestion 
has at last been completely discredited. 
Professor Hawk, while at the University 
of Illinois, carried out an elaborate series 
of tests with a number of students in order 
to learn just how much water should be 
taken with each meal. By careful chemical 
analysis of all materials concerned it was 
found that the body took a higher percent- 
age of nutriment from food when about a 
quart of water was taken with the meal 
than by the use of either more or less water. 
The results were the same with all the stu- 
dents under investigation. So much was 
their assimilative power increased that 
their general health made noticeable im- 
provement. 

This is logical enough, because any chem- 
ist knows that there is a certain dilution 
of any chemical that produces the greatest 
activity and that particular dilution has to 
be found by experiment. Our grandmothers 
did not take time to experirhent—they mere- 
ly made the didactic statement that water 
with the food was bad and the world took 
their word for it. Fortunately we now have 
the results of authoritative experiment and 
water is still cheap. One caution is given. 
The food is chewed and swallowed without 
being washed down—the drink follows or 
precedes that operation. 


Rock and Rye for the Soil 


Every good farmer knows that it is de- 
sirable to plow under clover, cowpeas, rye 
or any forage crop, and considers that the 
benefit is largely a matter of so much green 
manure enriching the soil. Some of the more 
progressive believe that the decay of each 
stalk of rye leaves a channel permitting 
better circulation of water. Both theories 
are right, but only partly right. 

Straw contains a small amount of tannic 
acid which has the power of flocculating 
the soil, working it into a looser, more por- 
ous condition so that it can absorb and hold 
more water and soil solution. This is called 
the colloidal condition, and is the very op- 
posite of that observed in sand. Sand is 
composed of hard, compact grains and has 
little power to retain moisture. Science is 
rapidly coming to believe that the physical 
or mechanical condition of the soil is just 
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as important as the chemical composition, 
and so materials like plowed-under stubble 
or strawy stable manure capable of floccu- 
lating the soil into the colloidal form are 
of the greatest value. The old Bible story 
ot the sufferings of the Israelites compelled 
by their Egyptian masters to make bricks 
without straw has a colloidal explanation. 
The tannic acid of the straw gave the clay 
the binding qualities of colloids without 
which the bricks were harder to mould. 
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the nitrogenous material of the soil and re- 
leasing nitrogen, or rather ammonia, into 
the air. Raw limestone has no such ill ef- 
fect, and refuses to do anything except de- 
story acids. Rock and rye is good soil medi- 
cine. 


Excavations in Babylonia 


For several years a German expedition 
under the direction of Dr. Koldewey has 
been excavating the ruins of Babylon. Their 


COFFINS OF THE BATHTUB SHAPE, OF THE PARTHIAN PERIOD, FOUND AT BABYLON BY THE 
GERMAN EXPEDITION. 


So much for the rye and its benefits, but 
the rock—crushed limestone rock—must yo 
with the dose or a very sour, sick soil may 
result. If the rye is plowed under green, 
humic acids in excessive amount develop 
and: no catch of clover or alfalfa can be 
made. But the farmer may freely plow it 
under green, merely taking the precaution 
to sprinkle on a good dose of raw lime- 
stone crushed to a powder. As fast as any 
acidity develops it is immediately neutral- 
ized by the limestone. Had burnt lime been 
used the acid would have been neutralized 
as expected but the caustic power of burnt 
lime would go on working, decomposing 


enormous mass justifies the boast of Nebu- 
chadnezzar that “This is great Babylon 
which I have builded.” The square circuit 
of the walls can still be traced, on which it 
was said that three chariots could ride 
abreast. There are three principal eleva- 
tions, one known as Bab-il, or Gate of God, 
which was an enormous pyramid of stages, 
usually identified with the Tower of Babel, 
and so called by George Smith and Dr. 
Koldewey. Another portion is.called Jim- 
jimeh, and yet another Homera. 

The German excavations have not been 
very successful in results other than archi- 
tectural. The main streets of the city are 
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exposed, one of these that of the proces- 
sions in honor of the supreme god Mero- 
dach, while the gate of the goddess Ishtar, 
or Venus, is another notable location. The 
walls were decorated with enameled bricks 
on which were figured great bulls and the 
dragon of the two gods, Merodach and 
Nebo. This dragon was a composite mon- 
ster, with the head and neck of a serpent, 
the body of a leopard, the claws of an eagle, 
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and with a long tail elevated to match his 
head and long neck. In the figure the bulls 
are seen above, with a protruding horn, so 
as to appear like a unicorn, while the dragon 
is below. This manner of ornamenting walls 
with enameled bricks having colored designs 
was a favorite one at this period in the 
East; and a reproduction of elaborate de- 
signs found at Susa, in Persia, may be 
seen in the Metropolitan Museum. 


RELIEFS FOUND AT BABYLON BY THE GERMAN EXCAVATORS 
Above are bulls, and below the dragon of Merodach, as figured on enameled bricks, 
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Mendelized Hens 


Never before in the history of biology 
have purely scientific methods been so wide- 
ly applied to agriculture as at the present 
time. With the fundamental laws of hered- 
ity which Mendel gave biologists, it has be- 
come possible to put experimental breeding 
of plants and animals upon a thoroly sound 
foundation. These laws of heredity within 
the last few years have been anvplied at the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station in 
experiments for breeding a strain of chick- 
ens for egg-laying ability. The results have 
proved the efficacy of the Mendelian doc- 
trine. 

It was found that high egg production 
depended upon two factors which it was 
necessary for a hen to possess, one for nor- 
mal egg production and the other for excess 
egg production. If a hen possessed either of 
these separately she would be an average 
or a poor egg producer, but when both of 
these factors were present, other conditions 
being favorable, her laying qualities would 
be above the normal. The factor for excess 
egg production was found to be a sex- 
limited factor. This is a condition which 
biologists have found to occur for many 
characters and has widespread significance 
in breeding work. Sex has been found to be 
an inherited quality. In many forms studied 
it has been shown that certain characters 
stand in a definite relation toward the fac- 
tor for sex. This condition is known as sex- 
linked, since it is not possible for both 
males and females to transmit a character, 
which bears this relation to sex, to both 
their male and female offspring. 

In. the exneriments with the chickens, the 
factor for excess egg production was found 
to be borne by the male. He could transmit 
this factor to either his sons or his daugh- 
ters. If the daughters had also inherited the 
factor for normal egg production they would 
be high egg producers. But the daughters in 
turn could only transmit this factor for ex- 
cess egg production to their sons, since the 
determiner for the female sex and the fac- 
tor for excess egg production could not en- 
ter the same germ cell. Therefore, to obtain 
and continue a strain of high egg-laying 
hens it is necessary that not only the moth- 
ers should be high egg producers, but that 
the roosters should be sons of hens possess- 
ing this quality. 

r a period of ten years previous to 
these experiments, selection of females had 
been carried on to produce high egg-laying 
strains. Birds which were high egg produ- 
cers were selected to breed from and the 
best layers among their offspring were used 
as breeders. But since it was not possible 
for the mothers to transmit this excess lay- 
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ing quality to their daughters, the offspring 
did not always make the good records that 
their mothers did. At the end of ten years 
the strain had deteriorated for this quality 
so that the average egg production was be- 
low that which it had started with. But by 
the application of modern breeding methods 
it has been possible to obtain in a relatively 
short time the result which the old theories 
of breeding failed to accomplish. 
Maup DEWITT PEARL 


Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The Krupp Press Bureau 


What is thought to be the best organized 
of all press bureaus is that maintained -by 
the famous firm of Krupp, at Essen, which 
has recently had no little unsought publicity. 
Each week this bureau receives more than 
a thousand newspapers, and clippings al- 
most without number. This list embraces 
not only technical papers, but the usual 
dailies, provincial papers and news sheets 
from frontier towns and seaports. These are 
all read, digested, and their information 
duly classified and filed. 

The obscure papers from seaports are 
given special attention for the reason that 
they are not so discreet in certain matters 
as their more important contemporaries. 
The latter are very careful as to the news 
they print; but, in the case of an obscure 
paper, the arrival of new guns in a local 
fort or the building of new fortifications is 
treated merely as an item of local interest. 

To the Krupps such information is, of 


‘course, of far wider interest. From the ma- 


terial thus gathered, with translations from 
technical pavers and careful reproductions 
of illustrations, the Kruvp bureau makes 
up a monthly paper, circulating only among 
members of the firm. 

That the information collected by this 
bureau is of the highest value is evidenced 
by the fact that the Imperial army staff 
itself is glad to make use of it. A question 
that arose during the Boxer campaign may 
be cited as an instance of the perfection of 
the filing system. It-became desirable to as- 
certain the origin and identity. of two 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt guns mentioned in press 
despatches as being in the hands of the 
Chinese. The Krupp files immediately dis- 
closed the fact that these guns had been sent 
out some years before to China; that they 
were shown to a viceroy and ordered, but 
that they had not yet been naid for. 

In addition to its press bureau. the 
Krupps maintain a Berlin daily, the Neuste 
Nachrichten, and a monthly magazine, the 
International Review of All the Armies 
and Navies, as well as a military and naval 
almanac. 
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Pebbles 


“He met his end in the electric chair.” 
“Shocking !”—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Cutout (looking back from the driver’s 
seat) —“‘What happened to Aunt Mary?” 

Sparker (winking at the girl) “Perhaps 
the carburetor.”—Williams Purple Cow. 


I sat in the dentist’s arm-chair. 
He asked how it felt to be there. 
“T feel bored,” I explained, 
“I may even say pained, 
“For your extracting’s distracting, I swear.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


He and she arrived in the fifth inning. 

He (to a fan)—“What’s the score?” 

Fan—“Nothing to nothing.” 

She—“Goody! We haven’t missed a 
thing.”—I linois Siren. 


She—“You know, my dear Julius——” 

He—“Julius? You meant to say Karl, 
didn’t you?” 

She—“Oh, how silly of me! I thought this 
was Wednesday.”—Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 

He—“Will you be my partner ag 

She—“Oh, George, this is so sudden! Give 
me a little time——” 

He (continuing)—“For the next dance?” 

She (continuing)—“To catch my breath. 
I haven’t recovered from the last Boston 
yet.”—California Pelican. 





Recovered Patient—Please tell me just 
what was done at the hospital, doctor. 

Famous Surgeon—Well, we anesthetized 
you, removed your tonsils, adenoids and ap- 
pendix, attached two floating kidneys and 
then 

Recovered Patient—Good heavens! Then! 
Then what! 

Famous Surgeon—Then we started to 
operate.—Life. 


THE CARTOON OF THE WEEK 








GETTING EVEN, OR THE ROBBER ROBBED 
From the Tokyo Puck. 
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“Do you think,” said the young doctor, 
“that we can afford to operate on this man 
now?” 

“That isn’t the question,” said the old 
surgeon. “Can he afford to have us operate 
is what we want to know.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Pastor—“I hea’ we got a diamond pin in 
de collection plate dis mornin’, sah.” 

Treasurer—“You are mistaken, sah. It 
was a dime an’ pin.”—Yale Record. 


The river Missouri is noted— 
For its mud and cdors rank; 
But I think I much prefer it 
To our own gymnasium tank. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Fifty Years Ago 
From The Bndependent, May 21, 1863 


FOREIGN: 


—There is news from Mexico in Wash- 
ington which ought to be trustworthy, 
brought by our consul, Mr. Ottenberg, who 
left Mexico April 18, and Vera Cruz May 1. 
Mr. Ottenberg says that the Juarez Govern- 
ment is quite satisfied with the appearance 
of its political interests at the capital; that 
well-informed Americans in that city be- . 
lieve that the French expedition has already 
received its death-blow; that the French 
soldiers desert very rapidly, nearly 2000 
having run away to the Mexicans within 
three months; and that sickness is hard at 
work amongst them. 


THE OPPROBRIUM OF STATESMANSHIP 


With the exception of the linen trade, 
which is a small affair in fact, the whole 
business of the Irish people is the produc- 
tion of corn and cattle, and yet the distress, 
spread over all sections, is more extensive 
than that of Lancashire—solely from the 
scarcity of food. The island is undergoing 
a constant depletion as to both’ wealth and 
population. The value of live stock in 1862 
was less than in 1859 by four millions ster- 
ling. The land under cultivation was less 
by 150,000 acres. The yearly value of the 
crops diminished nearly one-third. The pop- 
ulation has diminished by millions within 
twenty years. The Church of England, 
which has sucked the wealth of the land for 
centuries, numbers fewer adherents, and 
has ever a less percentage of the population 
within its reach than it had thirty years 
ago. In a word, if statesmanship consists 
in the making of a state, it must be con- 
fessed that Ireland stands out before his- 
tory as the opprobrium of Statesmanship. 
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Tariff Revision 


The Senate, on the 16th, decided that 
there should be no hearings on the House 
tariff bill before the committee to which it 
has now been referred. Senators Penrose 
and La Follette were leaders of the move- 
ment for hearings. The vote was 41 to 36. 
Two Democrats (the Senators from Louisi- 
ana) voted with the Republicans and Mr. 
Poindexter was counted with the Demo- 
crats. Some thought the result pointed to 
the passage of the bill without any impor- 
tant change. But there are signs that at 
least two Democrats in addition to those 
from Louisiana will vote against the 
House bill’s provisions.concerning wool and 
sugar. The committee will report about 300 
amendments, but it is understood that they 
do not affect the distinctive character of the 
bill. 

Not before June 1 will the bill be report- 
ed to the Senate, and the date may be a 
week later. The debate, which will not begin 
at once, promises to be a very long one. If 
a currency bill should be passed in the 
House, consideration of it in the Senate 
cannot be expected. 

Manufacturers and the press have been 
discussing the remarks of Secretary Red- 
field and Senator Williams about official in- 
vestigation of employers who may under- 
take to reduce wages on account of tariff 
changes. Mr. Underwood spoke, in the 
House, week before last, of the action that 
would be taken by the Secretary’s Depart- 
ment. The Secretary has since discussed the 
question in an address before a meeting of 
the National Association of Employing 
Lithographers, taking for his text a circu- 
lar in which this association said that the 
proposed changes would compel wage re- 
ductions in their industry. Senator Williams 
went further, saying that it would be prac- 
ticable to prosecute employers under the 
Anti-Trust law, if there should be evidence 
of concerted action. 


California and the Japanese 


After President Wilson had asked Gov- 
ernor Johnson to veto the land bill or to 
delay action, it became known that Japan’s 
protest, while claiming that the treaty 
would be violated, was based mainly upon 
the assertion that the bill was insulting and 
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offensive, thus affecting Japan’s national 
honor and pride. Mr. Bryan said on the 
12th, at a banquet, that there would be no 
war while he was Secretary of State. On the 
following day it was said that Japan was 
waiting for Governor Johnson’s action. On 
the 14th the Governor sent to Mr. Bryan 
and the President a long statement in ex- 
planation of his position. 

. The substance of this was that the treaty 
had not been violated, because the words 
of it had been included in the bill, and its 
provisions respected; that no offense had 
been intended; that there was no discrimi- 
nation; that if discrimination against the 
Japanese could be found in any statutes, it 
was to be seen in the Federal naturaliza- 
tion laws; that laws like the California 
had been enacted in other states, and-that 
Japan herself forbade the acquisition of 
land by aliens. California’s representatives 
had passed the bill by almost a unanimous 
vote, and he felt it was his plain duty to 
sign it, “unless some absolutely controlling 
necessity demands contrary action.” 

It was understood in Washington that 
our Government would support California. 
An answer to Japan was prepared and was 
discussed by the Cabinet. At the end of the 
week dispatches from Tokyo said that talk 
of war was ridiculed there, altho it was 
thought that some estrangement would fol- 
low a failure here to discontinue what was 
regarded as offensive discrimination. Re- 
ports in this country about preparations 
for war appeared to have no foundation in 
fact. Much was said concerning the order- 
ing of two companies of coast artillery to 
Hawaii, but it was shown that this move- 
ment was in accord with plans made some 
time ago. The land bill recently passed in 
Arizona is to be signed. Four hundred Jap- 
anese residents asked the Governor to veto 
it. 


Labor Controversies 


In several labor disputes last week there 
was much disorder. At Paterson, N. J., 
where 20,000 silk workers have been on 
strike for a long time, under the direction 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
Patrick Quinlan, a strike agitator and lead- 
er, was tried and found guilty of inciting 
riot. Sentence has not been pronounced, but 
he may be sent to prison for seven years. 
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In resentment he and his followers prom- 
ised to “wipe the city off the map.” They 
planned to put out the electric lights and 
to stop the street cars by calling out the 
power house workmen, but these refused 
to quit work. Several recent attempts to 
wreck trains on the Erie road are connected, 
it is believed, with this strike. 

At Wharton, N. J., where mine workers 
are on strike, 300 feet of a railroad which 
the employing company owns were de- 
stroyed by dynamite. In riots at Cincinnati, 
due to conflicts between street railway 
strikers and strike-breakers, four persons 
were fatally injured. The Governor of the 
state refused to send troops and the Mayor 
urged a receivership for the railway com- 
pany. During a strike of barbers in New 
York City, property was destroyed and bul- 
lets were flying about, but no one was badly 
hurt. 

Representatives of the strikers at the coal 
mines in West Virginia appealed to Senator 
Kern, urging him to cause an official in- 
quiry to be made. In the Senate he sharply 
criticised the state’s courts, because they 
had approved the sentences imposed. by a 
military tribunal. He argued in support of 
a resolution providing for an investigation 
by the Senate. 


The Philippine Islands 


Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, at 
a dinner in Savannah, a few days ago, said 
that the United States ought not to have 
taken the Philippines. The traditions of the 
nation had been violated, he continued, by 
the acquisition of them, and the sooner the 
burden was thrown off the more American 
our Government would be. We ought not to 
have outlying dependencies. 

At a banquet in New York on June 12 
questions relating to the political future of 
the islands will be considered. This banquet 
is to be given by the Philippine Society, of 
which ex-President Taft is a member, and 
it is expected that he will be one of the 
speakers. It is understood that among those 
interested in the meeting are certain per- 
sons who have planned to invest large sums 
in the islands, for the development of in- 
dustries, but are now restrained by the atti- 
tude of the Government at Washington 
with respect to Philippine independence. 


Mexico 


The Federal troops sent up by sea to 
Guaymas suffered heavy losses in the three 
days’ fight with the rebels in Sonora. On 
the field 500 dead were to be seen, and 200 
were made prisoners. Both parties are now 
putting to death all the commissioned offi- 
cers captured. At the end of last week the 
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rebels were preparing to attack Matamo- 
ras. Governor Carranza, the rebel leader in 
the north, has issued a decree subjecting 
Huerta to the law of 1862, which provides 
for the summary execution of any one who 
kills or attempts to kill the President. 
Huerta, if captured, he says, must be shot 
for the assassination of Madero. He also 
gives notice that any loan negotiated by 
Huerta will not be paid by the rebels, if 
they obtain control of the Government. It 
is reported that a loan of $25,000,000 has 
been negotiated in London. 

Secretary Bryan denied, last week, a re- 
port that our Government was investigating 
the conduct of Ambassador Wilson. Such 
stories, he said, embarrassed a diplomatic 
representative in the performance of his 
duties. Some think this indicates that Mr. 
Wilson will not be disturbed. France recog- 
nized the Huerta Government last week. It 
is understood that the United States will 
wait until after the election in October. 
Mexican papers say that recognition at 
Washington has been prevented by Ameri- 
can owners of mines in the north, who de- 
sire to promote annexation of the northern 
states now in revolt, and that these Ameri- 
cans have the support of at least six sen- 
ators. - 

Dr. Fabela, a member of the’ Mexican 
House, is now in Havana, to which he 
fled, he says, for safety after asking the 
Huerta Government to explain why it had 
supprest one of the newspapers at the cap- 
ital. Twenty Liberal members, he asserts, 
have sought safety by flight. Enrique So- 
bral, Mexican Consul General at New 
York (appointed by Madero), was ordered, 
last week, to return at once to the capital. 
As he could not find out why the order had 
been given, he resigned and decided to re- 
main in the United States. Heriberto Bar- 
ron, now in New York, and fcrmerly com- 
mercial agent of the Madero Government in 
the United States, has sent to the Mexican 
House charges against Huerta, who, he 
says, is guilty of conspiracy, usurpation 
and murder and should be punished by 
death. 


Cuba’s New President 


President Wilson has sent to Cuba, as 
special envoys to attend the inauguration 
of President Menocal, Dudley Field Malone, 
Third Assistant Secretary of State, and 
Brigadier General Crowder, Judge Advo- 
cate General of the army. 

General Menocal says Cuba is in great 
need of a sufficient number of good primary 
schools. His administration will have this 
in mind. Normal and trade schools will be 
improved. He will promote the construction 
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of additional highways and railroads, en- 
courage immigration, and heartily welcome 
the investment of foreign capital. There 
should be agricultural banks, he says, and 
warehouses at the chief ports for the stor- 
age of sugar. He desires to cultivate the 
closest commercial relations with the 
United States. If our duty on sugar should 
be removed, he adds, the treaty of reciproc- 
ity would die, foreign producers of sugar 
would compete successfully with Cuba in 
the United States, and Cuba would suffer 
almost irreparable injury. 

The Cuban Senate rejected a House bill 
making an appropriation for sending a 
company of soldiers to attend the “Maine” 
memorial services in New York because it 
provided that there should be negroes as 


well as whites in the company. A joint com- . 


mittee was appointed to consider this dis- 
agreement. 


Central America 


Prominent men in Salvador have sent to 
their Congress a protest against the treaty 
recently negotiated with Nicaragua by the 
United States, asserting that it affects in- 
juriously the rights of Salvador and Hon- 
duras. This is the treaty which grants to 
the United States exclusive rights with re- 
spect to the construction of an interoceanic 
canal on the Nicaragua route, and a naval 
station on the shore of the Gulf of Fonseca. 
Such a station would be very near the ad- 
joining coasts of Salvador and Honduras. 
It has been understood that the treaty will 
not be supported by the present Govern- 
ment at Washington. 

When Guatemala did not respond prompt- 
ly to Great Britain’s demand for the pay- 
ment of interest on her foreign debt of 
$10,000,000, a British cruiser was sent from 
Jamaica to Puerto Barrios. Guatemala then 
agreed to resume the payments, which were 
discontinued fifteen years ago. When the 
loan was obtained, Guatemala undertook 
to use a part of her export tax on coffee in 
satisfying the bondholders. President Ca- 
brera, on the 14th, ordered that two-thirds 
of this tax be set aside hereafter for the 
interest. When the British demand was 
made, a few weeks ago, he appealed to our 
Government for assistance. 


South America 


A revolutionary plot was discovered in 
Ecuador by the Government, at the be- 
ginning of last week, and the purpose of 
the conspirators was frustrated. They were 
prominent Conservatives, who, in associa- 
tion with friends of the late President Eloy 


Alfaro (lynched by a mob a little more 
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than a year ago), had planned uprisings in 
Quito, Guayaquil and other cities. The revo- 
lution was to begin on the 15th, and at the 
same time there was to be a similar revolt 
against the Government of President Re- 
strepo, in Colombia. 

Brazil’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Lauro Muller, has sailed for the United 
States on the battleship “Minas Geraes,” 
to return the official visit made in 1906 by 
Senator Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
State. He was accompanied by the Ameri- 
can Minister, Mr. Morgan, as far as Per- 
nambuco. 

Brazil has extended to the end of 1913 
the tariff preferentials in favor of certain 
imports from this country. It was expected 
that these would be discontinued on account 
of our prosecution of persons interested in 
the so-called Coffee Trust, or valorization 
project, which has been supported by the 
Brazilian Government. The preferential, or 
rebate, on annual imports of $3,000,000 
worth of flour is 30 per cent. In the Senate 
at Washington, last week, Mr. Norris 
sharply criticised our Department of Jus- 
tice for discontinuing the prosecution of 
the valorization agents. 

The governing board of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union has decided that the fifth Pan- 
American Conference shall be held in San- 
tiago, Chili. This selection was made upon 
the motion of the Minister from Argentina, 
seconded by the Ambassador from Brazil. 


The Suffrage War 


By the failure of Mr. Dickinson’s bill 
enfranchising women, reported in this de- 
partment of THE INDEPENDENT last week, 
all hope of “votes for women” being con- 
ceded during the life of the present Par- 
liament are at an end. And probably the 
cause can triumph only by its adoption as 
an issue at a general election, or by the 
election of 305 -candidates (assuming that 
Home Rule reduces the membership of the 
House from 670 to 609) pledged to place the 
suffrage question above all other political 
issues. Up to the present time the two great 
parties have been internally divided on the 
issue. The vote on the Dickinson bill was 
enlightening in that it showed only 28 
Unionists supporting the suffrage exten- 
sion (114 opposing it). The leaders of the 
Unionist party either spoke against it, or 
were absent. Apparently the suffrage work- 
ers need not look for assistance from the 
Opposition. 

The correspondents of American news- 
papers report a general and growing an- 
tipathy for the suffrage propaganda, in 
both urban and rural districts. This is at- 
tributed to the violence of the extremists. 
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Dr. Anna Shaw, the American suffragist, 
is now in London, and frankly states that 
British militancy is an obstacle to the ex- 
tension of the ballot in America. American 
men tend to conclude, after reading the 
cable dispatches, that women are not safe 
persons to entrust with the ballot; and this 
makes them vote against universal suffrage 
in their own states, she is reported to have 
said. 

Every day the finding of more suffraget 
“bombs” (none of which go off) is reported. 
Some of them are unquestionably hoaxes— 
planted by practical jokers. Others are al- 
most as certainly constructed and placed 
by serious-minded suffragists with a view 
to increasing public uneasiness. Vandalism 
has been practised, however, and fires set; 
that in St. Anne’s Church, Eastbourne, 
England, was extinguished (this was on 
the 15th), as also that in the William Penn 
Church in Buckinghamshire. Plans to kid- 
nap a Cabinet minister, and the children 
of several ministers, have been foiled, it is 
said. 

In spite of a police order prohibiting it, 
The Suffragette, the weekly journal of mil- 
tancy, continues to appear. The latest issue 
proved to be uncommonly mild in language, 
however. A labor organization issued the 
paper from its press, and Ramsay Macdon- 
ald, M. P., chairman of the Parliamentary 
Labor Party, attacks the attempt at sup- 
pressing the journal on the ground that free 
speech is endangered by such action. 


British Notes 


The Unionist party scored a victory at 
the bye-election in the Newmarket division 
of Cambridgeshire on the 16th. The Union- 
ist candidate, Denison Pender, won over 
his Liberal opponent by 851 votes, in a 
Liberal constituency. The leader of the 
Ulster Unionists, Sir Edward Carson, ad- 
dressed an enthusiastic audience of Ulster- 
men at Belfast on the same day. He re- 
newed his attack upon the Home Rule bill, 
and his revolutionary threats. 

The King and Queen of England’s de- 
parture to Berlin to attend the marriage of 
the Kaiser’s daughter, the Princess Vic- 
teria Luise, to Prince Ernst of Cumber- 
land, was scheduled for the 19th. The wed- 
ding will occur on the 24th, and the British 
King and Queen will return May 28 or 29. 
Viscount Morley is also booked to visit Ber- 
lin. 

The long standing controversy between 
Great Britain and Germany over the Bag- 
dad Railway, which is to run under Ger- 
man auspices from Konia in Asia Minor to 
the Persian Gulf, is, it is said, practically 
adjusted. 
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France and Germany 


M. Barthou, the French Prime Minister, 
declared on the 15th that the retention of 
soldiers whose time of service has expired 
is inevitable in consequence of the European 
situation. This announcement was made in 
reply to an interpellation in the Chamber 
of Deputies. A critic of the Government de- 
clared that the premier’s action was de- 
priving a quarter of a million of young 
men of their liberty, and France of their 
useful services. A Radical Republican, M. 
Lachaud, added that the French barracks 
were breeding places for tuberculosis. But 
the Government’s military policy was ap- 
proved by a vote of 315 to 241. 

Georges Clemenceau, formerly Prime 
Minister, has launched his fourth newspa- 
per, which he calls L’Homme libre—“The 
Free Man.” His earlier political organs 
have been La Justice (1888-1900), Le Bloc 
(1900-1902), and L’Aurore, which he con- 
ducted from 1897 to 1906, founding it to 
fight the battle of Dreyfus against the con- 
servative and military parties. It is said 
that M. Caillaux—a wealthy politician 
whose recent ministry was discredited by a 
scandal reflecting upon the patriotic honor 
of its chief, who was interested in certain 
investments affected by negotiations be- 
tween France and Germany—contributes 
$200,000 of the Clemenceau capital. The re- 
entry of this famous cabinet-breaker (“The 
Tiger,” he is called) is the more significant 
in view of his bitterness toward President 
Poincaré and the existing Government. 
Clemenceau is over seventy years of age. 
He opposes electoral reform, and tho he told 
an interviewer not long ago that he fav- 
ored the three-year law for military serv- 
ice “without dispensations, exceptions, or 
alterations,” there is some doubt as to the 
practical sincerity of this statement. 

The French Prime Minister recently at- 
tended a meeting of the General Association 
of the Students of Paris. The president of 
the association, M. Viaud, told the Prime 
Minister that the students desired no par- 
tiality shown them in regard to military 
service: only such regulations as would 
guard against students serving under the 
flag losing the progress actually attained 
in their studies. M. Liard, Vice-Rector of 
the Academy of Paris, said in his turn that 
the students were “resolved upon the most 
extreme sacrifices, being ready to obey the 
law with cheerfulness.” The Prime Minis- 
ter repeated the statements of the other 
speakers that French culture must be 
defended—but to be able to defend it France 
must, first of all, be able to defend her 
soil. “The three-year service law was al- 
ready an accomplished fact,” he asserted. 
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The amendment of the French law reg- 
ulating public gambling, passed in 1907, is 
proposed. This law imvoses a tax of 15 
per cent. One of the amendments suggested 
would apply a sliding scale—rising to 50 
per cent. The Government opposes such 
amendments as would, in its opinion, favor 


clandestine gambling houses at the expense - 


of more orderly establishments operating 
under the law. But it is charged by certain 
deputies that rich visitors to Paris are 
fleeced on a wholesale scale by uncommonly 
beld sharpers, and politicians are accused 
of shielding these establishments from po- 
lice interference. 

The Federal Council of the German Em- 
pire is considering exceptional measures to 
prevent the growth of the anti-German 
feeling in Alsace-Lorraine. French news- 
papers in the annexed provinces are to be 
supprest by the Governor. He regards them 
as hostile to the Imperial regime, and any 
society deemed subversive to public order is 
to be subject to his dissolution. 

Elections were held on May 16 for the 
purpose of choosing the electors who on 
June 2 will name the members of the next 
Prussian Diet. The result suggests no con- 
siderable change in the color of the Diet, 
tho the Socialists hove to increase their 
representation slightly. Little interest was 
manifested by the general public, which 
naturally regards the complicated election 
machinery of Prussia with disfavor. 

The German Government’s Petroleum 
Monopoly bill, aiming at the extinction of 
the Standard Oil Comnany in the Empire, 
seems to be dormant. Perhaps it will never 
be revived. 


The Balkans and Armenia 


Mutual distrust among the Balkan allies 
is on the increase. Servia and Bulgaria 
make “conflicting claims to territory in 
Macedonia. Bulgaria and Greece are said 
te be at daggers’ points. Russia is the po- 
tential peacemaker between the allies. 

On the 14th the international force of 
marines which is to occupy Scutari entered 
the city and was enthusiastically received 
by the Albanian natives. 

Bulgaria reports her losses in the late 
war as follows: Killed, 30,000; wounded, 
53,000; missing, 3000. The Budget commit- 
tee of the Duma estimates that the war en- 
tailed a loss to Russian trade amounting 
to $60,000,000. 

The Armenian National Assembly, sitting 
at Constantinople, recently heard the report 
of M. Papazlam, a member of the lay council 
of the Patriarchate, just returned from a 
mission to Paris. The Armenian question 
was in a fair way to be solved, he said. In 
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certain diplomatic circles the idea of send- 
ing into Armenia a permanent commission 
had been emitted, with a view to establish- 
ing an international control; the commis- 
sion to include Mussulmen. But certain 


“Armenians would accept only an interna- 


tional commission entirely European. 


China 


The bankers of the five-Power group 
made the first advance on the $125,000,000 
loan on May 18, when $1,200,000 was paid 
over to the Chinese Government. This loan, 
at 5 per cent, or a large part of it, was to 
be issued this week, it was announced, $37,- 
083,400 to be offered in London, the same 
amount in Paris, and smaller sums at Ber- 
lin, St. Petersburg and Brussels. It was 
expected that the loan would be offered to 
the public at 90 without the assistance of 
underwriters. 

It is reported to the London Telegraph 
by that newspaper’s Peking correspondent 
that China and Russia have signed a se- 
cret agreement by which the new republic 
concedes complete autonomy to outer Mon- 
golia. the frontier of which has been de- 
limitated. The territory gaining autonomy 
measures more than half a million square 
miles. 

General Chang. President of the Chinese 
National Ovium Prohibition Commission, 
is in England. His mission is to appeal for 
a release from the obligations imposed by 
existing treaties between China and Great 
Britain fastening unon the former state the 
yoke of traffic in India-grown opium. “Now 
that the Chinese peovle generally realize 
the evil that opium is doing to their coun- 
try they find it hard to forgive England for 
insisting upon its importation.” General 
Chang told an interviewer. “The poorer 
people are learning to read. and many of 
the new vernacular newspapers are very 
bitter. It would be going too far to say that 
there is a definite boycott against British 
goods. but certainly the tendency is not to 
buy them where something else does just 
as well. British influence in China is de- 
creasing—solely on account of the resent- 
ment against traffic in this drug. 

“How far this tendency goes.” General 
Chang continued. “you will see from an 
amusing conversation I lately had with one 
of my servants. He had been sent to buy 
kerosene oil, and came back with an un- 
familiar brand. He exnlained that one kind 
had a British trade mark. and the other 
was American. He unhesitatingly chose the 
American. You see, America gave us back 
her share of the Boxer indemnity, and she 
has given us recognition. Great Britain has 
given us—opium.” 

















ADVERTISING AFLIRMATIONS. 


BY GEORGE FRENCH 





XITI—A Wonderful Business Revolution 


During the week beginning June 8 there 
is to be held at Baltimore one of the most 
interesting and significant conventions of 
business men ever seen in this or any coun- 
try—the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. 

There will, it is anticipated, be in the 
neighborhood of 8000 to 10,000 men and 
women there, gathered from all the coun- 
tries of the world. Probably one-fourth of 
these will be official delegates from clubs 
and associations. While the organization is 
named “American” it is cosmopolitan. The 
association is made up of clubs of advertis- 
ing men, some 140 of them, located chiefiy 
in the United States, tho there are several 
in Canada, one in London, one or two, I 
believe, in Mexico, and one in Hawaii. There 
is also a Club-at-Large, which takes in all 
the advertising men who live in places 
where there is no club, or who happen to 
be at the convention without other creden- 
tials. There are now 10,000 members of this 
big organization—not all practising adver- 
tising men, but all directly interested in 
advertising as practitioners, buyers or sell- 
ers of advertising space and plans, or in 
some other way actually connected with 
the business. 

This organization began its life in Chi- 
cago ten years ago. For five or six years it 
merely existed, gathering force for the 
great future that has now overtaken it. By 
four years ago it had attracted some of the 
vital men in the business, who saw that it 
had a great opportunity and believed that 
it would become the executive of a very 
significant change in the conduct of the 
rapidly growing business of publicity. They 
rallied, and elected to the presidency Sam- 
uel C. Dobbs, of Atlanta, who had not been 
identified with the association. For two 
years he threw himself into the work of 
building up the association to a condition 
of efficiency. Then George W. Coleman, of 
Boston, was made president. He took up the 
work: where Mr. Dobbs laid it down, and 
threw all the energy and enthusiasm of his 
remarkable personality into the perfecting 
of the organization and giving it direction. 
During his first year all the energies of his 
administration were bent to the task of 
bringing in all possible vital advertising 
men. His second year, now closing, was 
devoted to getting the great aggregation 
of men fused into an organization with a 
consciousness and a purpose. Just what 
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_that purpose was to be was clearly re- 


vealed at the convention two years ago, 
held at Boston. There the men assembled 
discovered that they were business evan- 
gels, that they were shaping the most re- 
markable business revolution the world 
has ever seen. The proposition was defin- 
itely adopted that truth and morals are the 
most profitable business tenets. This led to 
the frank adoption of the Golden Rule as 
the best basis for business, for the sake 
of pure morals. 

This definite creed of business found its 
first expression thru the gradual percep- 
tion of the psychological truth that it pays 
better to tell the truth in advertising than 
to indulge in any of the varying degrees of 
falsification and deception which had al- 
ways characterized much of the advertising. 
The Boston convention, in all of its depart- 
ments and manifestations, was a great af- 
firmation of that truth. It reverberated 
thru all the proceedings. It was the real 
theme of all the addresses. Nothing so in- 
terested the delegates as strong assertions 
of the newly perceived truth that it is better 
morals and better business to make the 
square deal the basis of business, and noth- 
ing so readily elicited their applause. The 
convention last year at Dallas took up the 
same shibboleth, and carried it far beyond 
the Boston mark. There the exercises of 
the week of convention meetings began 
with sixteen advertising “sermons” 
preached in sixteen of the principal 
churches of the Texan city by sixteen ad- 
vertising men. The churches were crowded. 
The church people attended the convention 
meetings. The ministers joined with the ad- 
vertising men to make the meetings popular 
and interesting. The slogan was “Honesty 
in Business.” Nothing but some variant of 
that theme was really popular. The most 
successful meeting was on Sunday after- 
noon when the president of the association 
addressed a great audience upon the topic, 


_“The Church Outside the Churches,” and 


drove home the theory that the business 
men were to base all their operations upon 
the Golden Rule. 

This feature of the Dallas convention, the 
codperation of the churches, brought busi- 
ness and ethical religion onto the same pub- 
lic platform, and was a frank confession 
from both that one could not successfully 
promote its own welfare without at the 
same time promoting the welfare of the 
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other. It was in the nature of a formal 
notification to the public that business, so 
far as its publicity activities are concerned, 
had come to frankly accept and adopt the 
great fundamentals of religion that stand 
for and define actual brotherhood. The stu- 
dent of religion, or of economic conditions, 
or of business, cannot but realize that here 
was the public manifestation of a radical 
change in business motives—a change 
which will, when it has been given time to 
become more generally operative, profound- 
ly affect both business and religion. It is 
indicative alike of the broadening purpose 
of religion and the exhaltation of the prac- 
tice of business. It indicates that right- 
thinking men have come to the conclusion 
that business and religion draw their best 
inspiration from the very same fount. That 
these advertising “sermons” were the most 
popular feature of the great convention at 
Dallas is in the nature of endorsement of 
this view of their significance. This public 
approval was made manifest in many ways 
by the church people. 

To what extent this doctrine of business 
morality has taken possession of business 
cannot be appreciated by him who has not 
followed the course of advertising since it 
became fairly entitled to call itself a pro- 
fession. Only a few years ago anything in 
the way of deceptive statement and fraudu- 
lent practice was allowable in advertising. 
The vile doctrine of Caveat Emptor pre- 
vailed everywhere and in all lines of busi- 
ness. The advertisement and the goods ad- 
vertised were not supposed to resemble 
each other. Advertising was, largely, a sys- 
tem of deceit and misrepresentation. The 
magazines and newspapers were full of 
fake and false advertising. Newspapers re- 
garded their pages as billboards, space upon 
which was for sale to whoever could pay 
for it. It was not strictly “The public be 
damned,” but it emphatically was “The 
reader be damned,” if he cannot look out 
for himself, and sort the truth from the 
lies. 

Now it is different. There is not in the 
country more than one or two big news- 
papers that do not at least pretend to ex- 
clude false, misleading, fraudulent and 
harmful advertising. The concerns that 
have reaped millions from too credulous 
readers of the papers and magazines can 
now only get their advertisements into the 
cheapest and most obscure of mediums. 
Practically all of the magazines and week- 
lies, and many of the daily newspapers, are 
as free from objectionable advertising as 
the Sunday schools are:free from obscene 
conversation. There are exceptions. There 
are papers that still continue to ac- 


cept business that they know is in- 
tended to deceive and defraud the read- 
ers. There are still advertisers, too many 
of them, who make use of falsehood and 
deceptive methods. But they are examples 
that are steadily becoming sporadic and 
isolated. Those department stores that still 
make use of the stale old devices to create 
a-false appearance of prosperity are be- 
coming isolated. They are well known. “So- 
and-So do not tell the truth in their ad- 
vertising,” is heard of some stores, and 
they are losing the trade and confidence of 
the public. 

In short, there has been a great revolu- 
tion in business. It is getting to be a habit 
to believe what dealers in standard goods 
tell the customers. The whole character of 
advertising has radically changed. How 
radical this change is can only be realized 
by going back ten or twenty years and care- 
fully going over a file of popular periodi- 
cals, or the files of the newspaper that is 
now clean and truthful in its advertising. 

The convention next month at Baltimore 
will be the most remarkable business gath- 
ering ever held in America. It will be 
large and enthusiastic, and the exercises 
will be interesting and inspiring; but the 
most remarkable feature will be the thought 
that it all stands for a new era in business, 
an era in which good faith and brotherhood 
are the controlling forces, instead of Caveat 
Emptor and “the devil take the hinder- 
most.” This is remarkable enough to at- 
tract the earnest attention of the sociolo- 
gists and the psychologists, as well as the 
religionists. The advertising clubs have ac- 
complished more for business morality, in 
the space of four or five years, than all the 
laws that have been enacted, all the 
churches, all the colleges and universities, 
all the various “movements” and organiza- 
tions for the betterment of humanity. It is 
quite true that the revolution had its rise 
in self-interest. The advertisers found that 
it was better policy to tell the truth and so 
win a permanent customer, but in working 
this theory out many of them have found 
that there is a higher purpose, and a better 
profit than all dollars. 

This great convention will be worthy the 
study of those who hope for some distinct 
uplift that will permanently affect human- 
ity, as well as of those who wish to know 
how much more profitable it is to be honest 
in business than to be dishonest. It will also 
interest the student of history, as it will 
exemplify a great phenomenon that is to 
be peculiar to the twentieth century—the 
phenomenon of men giving themselves un- 
reservedly and unselfishly to the better- 
ment of their brother men. 
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Workmen’s Compensation {nsurance] 
It is probable that before this article ap- 


pears, Governor Sulzer of New York will © 


have taken definite action on the Foley- 
Walker workmen’s compensation bill re- 
cently passed by the legislature. If he ap- 
proves it, employers will have their choice 
of four plans for protecting themselves 
against the liabilities the law will impose 
and they may proceed intelligently to make 
their plans to that end. The general feeling 
of the advocates of the bill is one of fear 
that the Governor will veto it. As pointed 
out by us last week this will be unfortunate, 
for it will retard the progress of the system 
of workmen’s compensation in the State of 
New York, where it is needed most. 

We have two suggestions to offer for 
consideration in the event the bill is vetoed, 
and we presume that both of them are le- 
gally practicable. If the existing insurance 
laws. will permit of it, we advise employers 
themselves to inaugurate the system of 
workmen’s compensation insurance, using 
either one, or both, of two methods provided 
in the Foley-Walker bill. That is, that they 
organize mutual associations among them- 
selves for the purpose, or induce the cas- 
ualty companies to formulate contracts that 
will effect the objects in view. And, upon 
the same hypothesis of legality, we com- 
mend to the consideration of the casually 
companies, whether employers do or do not 
take the initiative, the advisability of 
draughting a policy or policies that will 
provide the proper coverage. In specific 
terms these contracts between employers 
and companies may abjure all benefits ac- 
cruing out of the common law defenses and, 
just as fully as if there were a workmen’s 
compensation law in force, provide the in- 
dustrial classes with the protection they so 
much need. 

If the bill is approved, employers should 
see to it that the casualty insurance com- 
panies are confronted with competition by 
organizing mutual associations among 
themselves, employing for their operation 
and management men of ability and insur- 
anee experience. They must avoid the folly 
committed by the assessment life insur- 
ance organizations which flourished so vig- 
orously twenty to thirty years ago. Its vic- 
tims are still with us, tho the associations 
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are on the scrap pile. Insurance is a com- 
modity that must be paid for at the rate of 
a hundred cents on the dollar. It performs 
no miracles. If you don’t pay its actual 
value today, you will pay exactly that and 
a penalty tomorrow. 

Properly managed mutual associations 
must eventually render the service at a cost 
something lower than that- provided by 
stock companies. That form of organization 
also has its disadvantages in the shape of 
liabilities accruing to the individuals com- 
posing the membership, but unless we err 
in judgment all this will be scientifically 
provided for in advance by actuarial skill 
and the accumulation of experience. 

It is to be hoped that Governor Sulzer 
will approve the Foley-Walker bill, but, 
with or without a specific law on the sub- 
ject, we see no good reason for postponing 
the inauguration of workmen’s compénsa- 
tion insurance in the State of New York. 


Stock and Mutual Life Insurance 


Replying to the inquiry of a reader as to 
“the comparative merits of stock and mu- 
tual life insurance,” we must admonish him 
that the subject is a comprehensive one, and 
that our space is limited. We may only 
sketch the answer. 

Considered from the viewpoint of the 
policyholders’ interests, the strictly mutual 
ferm of organization is superior to all oth- 
ers. As at present regulated and super- 
vised, all forms of level-premium-reserve 
life insurance are sound; the contract priv- 
ileges and benefits may be regarded as 
identical. The principal points of superior- 
ity inhering in the mutual form, and they 
are important, are (1) control by the pol- 
icyholders and (2) the lower net cost of the 
service. 

As to the first: To make the statement 
very conservative, it is at best not satis- 
factory that a stock interest of a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars should control ten, 
sometimes hundreds, of millions of assets 
that secure from two to three times that 
amount of policyholders’ insurance. The 
control of these large accumulations by a 
few stockholders has been used, and may 
continue to be used, to increase their pri- 
vate fortunes. A great, and sometimes a 
dangerous, power is thus exercised. The 
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control of this money may become a com- 
modity, worth in some cases many thousand 
times its apparent, or certificate, value in 
the financial’ market. It may at any mo- 
ment become the instrument of speculators. 
The value of the stock itself is insignificant; 
the control of the assets, everything, in- 
creasing in proportion as its owners are 
only legally honest or better. 

Now as to the second point, net cost: It 
should be obvious that the expense of con- 
ducting two equally well managed com- 
panies, one a mutual and the other a stock, 
is less in the one than in the other. This is 
not saying that the net cost in all mutuals 
is less than it is in all stock companies, but 
when it is not, the management of the 
mutual is at fault, for it should be less. As 
compared with the most ably conducted 
mutual, the cost in a stock company pos- 
sessing a management equally skillful is 
necessarily greater by the sums paid stock- 
holders as dividends—and in a number of 
instances these represent, annually, a heavy 
percentage of the original investment, say 
from 50 to 200 per cent. 

So, to conclude: The members of a mu- 
tual company can dismiss, if they so desire, 
their management and install another; 
policyholders in a stock company have no 
such power, and it is possible for the con- 
trol of the latter to become a marketable 
commodity. Finally, the net cost in a mutual 
is usually, and should be always, less than 
in a stock company. 


Fire Prevention Work 


The National Fire Protection Association, 
which held its annual convention last week, 
adopted one simple resolution that will do 
much to broaden the scope of its work and 
hasten the day of codperation with it by 
other economic and civic organizations. As 
a means of extending its influence, a special 
committee has been appointed for the pur- 
pose of spreading the gospel of fire preven- 
tion by interesting such bodies as the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, the 
American Institute of Architects and others 
in its work, and by an interchange of data 
to disseminate among the general public the 
knowledge necessary to a betterment of the 
conditions which, at the present time, result 
in the destruction of values annually es- 
timated at nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

The association formally calls upon all 
cities and towns to adopt proper building 
codes and compelling the use of fire-resist- 
ing construction in congested districts: 
upon all state and municipal authorities to 
regulate the transportation of inflammable 
oils and explosives and the investigation of 
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all fires; upon the public to bring about a 
safe and intelligent celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day; upon the proper authorities 
to require the introduction of automatic fire 
extinguishing apparatus in all commercial 
establishments and city blocks; upon the 
press for the continuance of its support and 
in the further dissemination of information 
on the subject. 

It is to be hoped that this call will be 
heard by the least and greatest in all the 
land, for our fire waste bill yearly is a dis- 
grace to us as a nation. We seem to forget 
that burnt property represents values that 
are annihilated. Insurance does not replace; 
it merely distributes loss. The man who has 
nc insurance is keenly alive to the fact that 
fire reduces his thousands to the figure 
naught. Under proper laws, faithfully en- 
forced, it is probable that the annual fire 
waste could be reduced seventy-five per 
cent. It is our duty as law and order loving 
people to earnestly undertake the task of 
reducing it. 


Also Farmer Lott 


“Back to the farm”’—that is the cry in 
the soul of Mr. Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty, who, if you’ve 
ever heard him at any post prandial exer- 
cises, you know was born and reared in 
bucolic surroundings on the shores of Lake 
Keuka in the vicinity of Penn Yan, N. Y. 
He has bought a farm—nearer New York 
than Penn Yan—has resigned from the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, and during the sum- 
mers hereafter, instead of going to the an- 
nual conventions of the latter, will super- 
intend the harvesting of his crops. The 
farm will also be a periodical place of refuge 
at those times when the general cussedness 
of managerial rivalries and field competi- 
tion weary and disgust. 


Manhattan Life Gets a New President 


Vice-president John F. Roche, of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, an- 
nounces the retirement of president M. W. 
Torrey and the election of Thomas E. Love- 
joy, formerly of Montgomery, Ala., as his 
successor. Mr. Torrey will take a much 
needed rest. Mr. Lovejoy brings youth, 
vigor and the prestige of former successes 
to the service of the company, and in the 
best of spirit we desire to say that these 
qualities are greatly needed in the Manhat- 
tan Life. It has been too conservative, we 
may say non-progressive, for a decade or 
more, and the addition of two such enter- 
prising young men as are Messrs. Lovejoy 
and Roche is a positive improvement. 





Oil Company Dividends 


The former subsidiaries of the Standard 
Oil Trust are still distributing very large 
dividends. Last week there were three that 
excited comment. The Standard of New 
York gave notice of an approaching stock 
dividend of 400 per cent, amounting in par 


value to $60,000,000, the company’s capital . 


. being $15,000,000. Therefore the price of 
shares rose to $700. A little more than a 
year ago it was $260. The South Penn Oil 
Company, in addition to its regular divi- 
dend, announced a stock dividend of 300 
per cent. Shareholders of the Standard of 
Nebraska received a regular semi-annual 
dividend of 10 per cent, an extra cash 
dividend of 5 per cent, and a stock dividend 
of 25 per cent. 

Testifying in the ouster suit brought by 
Missouri, the officers of the Standard of 
Indiana asserted that their company was 
in no way connected with any other oil 
company, but had become absolutely inde- 
pendent. 


The Bucket Shops 


Bucket shops, as they are called, have 
not been driven out of business by the 
sharp attack of the Federal authorities two 
years ago. A member of the New York 
Stock Exchange recently made a tour of 
investigation thru the State of New York 
and found many of these concerns in opera- 
tion. There are two or three chains of them, 
and the central office of one of these chains 
is in Pittsburgh. The local agencies, or 
“brokerage houses,” are scattered thru the 
country. A majority of them are in small 
cities, but they may also be found in large 
ones. For example, the investigating mem- 
ber of the New York Exchange found in 
Buffalo one whose orders in a single day 
amounted to 8000 shares, while only 11,000 
shares were bought or sold in the same day 
by the local representatives of well-known 
New York firms. It should be understood 
that orders given to a bucket shop are not 
executed on an Exchange. 

Officers and members of the New York 
Exchange are now getting evidence which 
will be given to the Federal or local. prose- 
cutors. This is what the Exchange ought to 
do. It can well afford to employ detectives 
for the work, and it should pursue the 
bucket shops with vigor. Exchanges where 
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securities or grain are actually bought and 
sold have suffered in the estimation of a 
considerable part of the public by reason 
of the swindles of bucket shops, whose man- 
agers claim to be members of such Ex- 
changes. 


Beef from Abroad 


The tariff duty on meats is still in force, 
and will be for several months, but ex- 
porters abroad are preparing to take ad- 
vantage of the removal of it, and are even 
now making shipments. At San Francisco, 
last week, 400,000 pounds of frozen beef 
and mutton from Australia were landed, 
and the understanding in Australia was 
that this meat should be sold at only a nom- 
inal profit. It is the intention of those en- 
gaged in this trade to increase the ship- 
ments to about 500,000 pounds a month. 

It is not yet known whether beef will be 
exported to this country from Argentina. 
Chicago packers associated with what has 
been called the Beef Trust have large in- 
terests in the beef industry there, and the 
Argentine Government is now inquiring as 
to their methods, owing to the complaints 
of cattle breeders and native competitors. 
It is said that shipments to London, the 
chief market, have been regulated by pool 
allotment, and that the failure of a Chi- 
cago firm to gain an increase of its allot- 
ment caused sales, in resentment, which re- 
duced prices in London last week. Probably 
this Chicago firm will ship Argentine beef 
to New York after the removal of the duty. 


The Stock Market 


Last week’s transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange amounted to only 
950,645 shares, or one-fourth of the num- 
ber for the corresponding day in 1912. Net 
changes were not large, altho one or two 
new low records were made. On Thursday 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company reduced its dividend 
rate to 6 per cent, after paying 8 for eight- 
een years. This reduction was due in part 
to the recent passing of dividends by the 
Boston & Maine and the New York, Ontario 
& Western. The New Haven Company owns 
$50,000,000 of the stock of these roads. Its 
shares are held by 22,716 persons, 11,162 
of whom are women..Among.the holders are 
also 3666 trustees. 





